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THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


D. V. Donnison 


INTRODUCTION 


ORMAL TEACHING of Social Administration began in 
Pesesiy courses established before the first world war ‘for those 

who wish to prepare themselves to engage in the many forms of 
social and charitable effort’.' Since then, professional training for social 
work has developed inside and outside the Universities, and the original 
certificate? courses have become—to varying extents—an academic 
preparation for subsequent training. Social Administration teaching 
has developed within degree courses in which it may now be seen as 
the central feature of the students’ education or as an optional append- 
age—a piece of ‘applied sociology’ or ‘applied government’, brought 
in for one year to illumine subjects of greater importance. The growth 
of these degree courses, and the admission to one-year certificate courses 
of increasing numbers of graduates from other fields, have obliterated 
many of the original two-year certificates. Some Universities have 
abandoned social science certificates altogether, some have converted 
them into one-year courses for graduates only, and others still run both 
types of course or an uneasy combination of the two. A number are 
beginning to experiment with eighteen-month courses for graduates 
that will combine the ‘social science qualification’ * and a subsequent 
professional training. The Universities are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about their two-part system of education for social workers: 
some do not regard the first part as a vocational qualification, others 
regard it as a qualification for nothing but further training, but all are 
aware that many students get social work jobs on the strength of this 
qualification alone. Meanwhile the employers of social workers are 
accepting the need for training and recognizing that Universities will 
never provide it on the scale or at the various standards required. New 
courses are being set up in technical colleges, and the Government’s 
acceptance of the Younghusband Committee’s proposals now offers 
hope that a national system of training for social work will be established 
outside the Universities. 
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As a result of these developments there is increasing uncertainty 
about the academic framework within which Social Administration 
is taught. Should Universities take any account of the needs of those 
entering social work and social administration? If so, what contribu- 
tion should they make to the education of these people? Social Admini- 
stration grew up as the principal subject taught to students of this kind. 
Should it become a subject in its own right, studied by many others 
besides those who enter the services it deals with? Should it become a 
specialized third-year option for students of Public Administration, an 
elementary introduction to central and local government for sociolo- 
gists principally concerned with non-governmental institutions, or a 
‘background’ course for social workers principally concerned with the 
study of human behaviour and human relationships? This paper can- 
not answer these questions, but it may provide a basis for rational dis- 
cussion of the issues they raise. 


THE SURVEY 


Every University represented on the Joint University Council for 
Social and Public Administration was asked to complete a question- 
naire for each degree, diploma or certificate including an examina- 
tion in Social Administration but not constituting a professional 
qualification for social work, and to provide copies of calendars, 
syllabuses and examination papers giving further information about 
these courses. Questionnaires were returned for 51 courses. Six of these 
were excluded from the final analysis—one course for overseas students 
which did not have final examinations of the usual kind, two profes- 
sional training courses, and three other courses which had begun too 
recently to have any students completing them in 1960. This report 
deals with the rest—a total of 45 courses, catering for 725 final-year 
students in 25 Universities and Colleges.* 

The findings of such a survey cannot be summarized with precision, 
for the questions asked of the Universities had to be sufficiently brief 
to gain a reply and sufficiently open to cover a wide variety of arrange- 
ments. Thus academic subjects with similar titles (e.g. ‘Moral Philo- 
sophy, Ethics, etc.) mean different things in different Universities and 
it is difficult to determine the extent of examinations in each. (If stu- 
dents sit a compulsory examination that includes two or three questions 
on moral philosophy, is this subject ‘required’, ‘optional’ or ‘not ex- 
amined’?) A check upon the precision and comparability of the data 
was provided by one course which appears twice in this survey—the 
B.A./B.Sc. honours degree in Sociology taken at Bedford College 
and the London School of Economics. Leaving aside discrepancies 
arising from teaching arrangements (e.g. for practical work) which are 
left to the discretion of each college, there were differences between the 
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answers given by these colleges to each group of questions on the ques- 
tionnaire, although the two courses operate under the same University 
regulations and lead to the same final examinations. The findings of this 
survey therefore do not permit sophisticated analysis or detailed com- 
parisons. When the questionnaires left any doubt whether a particular 
subject was included in a course, the rule adopted was to include rather 
than exclude since it was clear that some Universities had already fol- 
lowed this practice in their returns, The account of teaching presented 
in this paper is thus more likely to be over-inflated than unduly modest. 

Before the data on 45 courses could be summarized, some decision 
had to be made about the weight to be attributed to each. A simple 
count of the courses involved would have given the same weight to the 
largest course (with 50 final-year students) and the smallest (with two). 
Weighting according to the numbers of final-year students would have 
given the same weight to degree courses lasting three years and certi- 
ficate courses lasting one year. Weighting by student-years would have 
given the same. weight to courses in which Social Administration ac- 
counts for a major part of each year’s work and courses in which it 
appears as a final-year option only. The solution adopted was to pre- 
sent separate analyses of degree courses and certificate courses (making 
no distinction between one-year and two-year certificate courses) and 
to give each course the same weight, while drawing attention to the 
points at which weighting by student-years would have produced 
different results. 


THE COURSES 


The following tables summarize certain features of the 45 courses 
included in the survey. 

Degree courses tend to be larger than certificate courses; one-third of 
the certificate courses had less than ten students in their final year, 
though two had more than 40 (both one-year courses), The number 
of very small courses (seven with less than five students in their final 
year) is not as disturbing as it might seem, since all of them are run 


TABLE 1 


Numbers of students completing courses in 1960 


Student Nos. Degree Courses Certificate Courses 
I-4 
5-9 
10-19 
20-29 
3°-39 
40 or more 


Total Courses 


5 
6 
11 


6 
0 
2 
3° 


99 | w 
Olalx=awnn 
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TABLE 2 
Minimum age of admission 
No. of Courses § Type of Student normally taking the Course 
Undergraduates (both degree courses) 
Undergraduates (all degree courses) 
Undergraduates (one degree course) 
Graduates and Undergraduates 
Graduates 
Undergraduates 
Graduates and Undergraduates 
Graduates 
Graduates and Undergraduates 
Graduates 
Graduates and Undergraduates 
Graduates 
Undergraduates (all degrees) 
Graduates and Undergraduates 
Graduates 


21 


23 


No minimum age 


13 for Graduates and Undergraduates 


22 for Undergraduates (15 degree courses) 
10 for Graduates 


TABLE 3 


Courses normally taken by students 
entering social work or related fields only 
Degree Certificate 
Courses Courses Total 
3 26 29 


Total Courses 15 go 45 


by Departments providing other courses in which Social Administra- 
tion examinations appear, and the students are therefore unlikely to be 
completely isolated from others studying this subject. The Department 
with the smallest numbers had seven final-year students in two courses, 
and that with the largest had 118 in four courses—the next largest 
having only 50 in two courses. 

It can be seen from Table 2 that the courses admitting under- 
graduates under the age of 19 all lead to degrees, apart from one cer- 
tificate course for graduates and undergraduates which has no mini- 
mum age. Of the thirty certificate courses, twenty normally accept 
undergraduates with or without graduates, and ten of these specify a 
minimum age of 20 or more. Thus one third of the certificate courses is 
designed for graduates only, and another third for students with more 
experience of the world than those entering for degrees. Most of the 
remaining third—the ten certificate courses admitting undergraduates 
under 20—appear in areas where trained social workers are scarce.® 
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Without fuller evidence it would be rash to draw any conclusions from 
this, but it may be that Universities in these areas are under greater 
pressure than others to provide vocational training at the undergraduate 
level—in fact, to carry on the job for which certificate courses were 
originally created. 

Two thirds of all courses—the great majority of the certificate courses, 
but only one fifth of the degree courses—are frankly designed for stu- 
dents who ‘normally enter social work or related fields only’. But if the 
courses are weighted by student-years (number of students in final 
year xX duration of the course in years) a different picture emerges. 
Half of the teaching in these courses (775 of 1,586 student-years) is 
directed to students not ‘normally entering social work or related fields 
only’. (But while students in these courses do not enter such fields only, 
it is likely that a majority of them do in fact go into social work.) 

Two courses make special provision for overseas students in their 
syllabuses* (one of these being taken by overseas students only). Some 
Universities say they take account of the needs of such students when 
arranging tutorials and practical work, but others discourage overseas 
students from entering. One course is designed for external students 
only. Others accept external students, but the number doing so is not 
known. There are obvious difficulties in providing for external students 
in such courses, particularly in view of the supervised practical work 
required in most of them. 


SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


‘Stated briefly, what do you teach under the title of “Social Adminis- 
tration”?’ 

The ‘brief’ answers given to this question ranged from a dozen to three 
hundred words, therefore no precise analysis of their content can be 
made. They stressed three closely related themes, most emphasis being 
laid upon the third of these. 

(a) Social problems and human needs: e.g. ‘changing needs’, ‘the family 
and population’, ‘childhood and old age’, ‘marriage and divorce’, 
‘employment’, etc. 

(6) Social policies: e.g. ‘changing needs and attitudes’, ‘the develop- 
ment of concepts of need’, ‘the determination of social policy’, ‘prin- 
ciples and problems of social policy’, ‘policy in social security and 
assistance’, ‘educational policy’, etc. 

(c) Social provision: e.g. ‘the implementation of social policy’, ‘struc- 
ture of the social services’, ‘social legislation’, ‘poor laws’, ‘education 
and health services’, ‘voluntary services’, ‘the penal system’, ‘develop- 
ment of social work’, etc. 

The dominant impression given by these replies was of a set of social 
institutions—the social services of Britain—which formed the principal 
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subject matter of teaching. These institutions are used as case studies 
from which to develop a discussion of British social history in general, 
and the growth of public responsibility for individual welfare in par- 
ticular. 

Interwoven with these three themes were distinctive features which 
depended on the character of the course and the teachers available.’ 
Some of these are worth noting: 

(a) British social history, social structure and institutions: e.g. ‘modern 
social structure’, ‘population’, ‘culture patterns of human society’, 
‘forms of administrative structure’, ‘the background of the society in 
which the social services operate’, etc. Phrases of this kind appeared 
frequently in answers to this question. 

(6) Politics: e.g. “The extent to which [the social services’] organiza- 
tion complies with the accepted constitutional principles of a demo- 
cratic state’, ‘political history’. A few Universities stressed the political 
aspects of Social Administration in this fashion. 

(c) Social philosophy: e.g. ‘the meaning of the concepts “social need”, 
“social service” and “‘welfare society” ’, ‘a discussion of the bearing 
which the theory of knowledge has on the practice of Social Adminis- 
tration’, ‘a consideration of social pathology’. Teaching of this kind was 
seldom mentioned in answers to this question, but heavily stressed 
where it appeared. 

(d) Government: e.g. ‘local and central government’, ‘financial struc- 
ture and control’, ‘administrative tribunals and advisory bodies’. 
Phrases that might have come from the syllabuses of a course in Public 
Administration appeared in many answers. 

(e) Social work: Half of the courses (7 degrees and 15 certificates) in- 
cluded specific mention of the history, principles or methods of social 
work or casework in answers to this question. 

Apart from the content of Social Administration, there were three 
more general characteristics of teaching in this field which were 
stressed, specifically or by implication, by most Universities. 

(a) The historical approach, The social institutions listed in descriptions 
of the content of teaching were seldom mentioned without accom- 
panying phrases such as ‘the development of . . .’, ‘the growth of. . .’, 
‘the changing function of...’ etc. It was clear that most students are 
expected to gain some understanding of the historical background to 
the problems, policies and provisions they learn about. For all but five 
courses the Universities attempted (in answer to the next question) to 
give an approximate date for the beginning of ‘the history of British 
Social services’ as taught to their students. For 15 courses ‘history’ 
began before 1800, for 22 it began between 1800 and 1834, and for 
three it began at 1890 or 1900. The specimen examination papers pro- 
vided for most courses included very few questions requiring a know- 
ledge of anything earlier than the ‘Speenhamland system’. 
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(b) The integration of the social sciences. Some stressed the need to inte- 
grate teaching from different academic disciplines under the title of 
Social Administration—the need to study social problems in the con- 
text of different bodies of knowledge—and where such integration was 
not specifically mentioned the need for it was often implied in the key . 
phrases used to describe the subject: ‘Social Administration will be 
considered as the “translation into social policy of a philosophy about 
the relationships of the State and its citizens” ’; it is ‘an analysis of the 
factors which determine the extent and form of collective action in 
dealing with the social problems of modern Britain’; teaching ‘is de- 
signed to review the kinds of knowledge relied on in the practice of 
social administration and in the shaping of social policy’. 

(c) Appraisal of social institutions. Many stressed the need for ‘evalua- 
tion’ of social services and policies, ‘assessment” of their ‘relative merits’ 
and ‘adequacy’, and the consideration of the ‘effects’ social services 
have upon their ‘recipients’. The deliberate introduction of value 
judgments and critical appraisals appears to be one of the distinctive 
features of Social Administration as taught in many Universities. 


EXAMINATIONS IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


What Social Administration means to students may be reflected more 
clearly in the examinations they take than in the accounts Universities 
give of their teaching. Universities were given a list of seven items and 
asked to mark those which appeared in any of the examinations taken 
by their students, distinguishing the topics which were given greatest 
emphasis in teaching. Table 4 shows the outcome of this exercise. 

The certificate courses appear to lay greater emphasis than the de- 
gree courses do upon the history, principles or practice of social work, 
but give less attention to social administration in other countries, and 
the discussion of administrative organization as such. 

In other respects there is little difference between the two types of 
course and the proportion of all topics included and emphasized is similar 
in each. The Dublin Colleges account for courses having no examination 
on British Social Services. Weighting of the answers by student-years 
would produce negligible differences in the pattern of this table. 

About half the courses make some provision for studies of social 
administration in other countries, but few appear to take such studies 
beyond the level of an occasional comparison. In answer to a question 
on this point, eleven courses listed the countries actually considered. 
Six deal with Western Europe (three of them mentioning France), 
eight deal with the U.S.A. or North America, six deal with Common- 
wealth countries (particularly Australia and Canada), and four deal 
with ‘underdeveloped countries’—one of these courses being specifically 
designed for students from such countries. 
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TABLE 4 
Subjects included and emphasised in teaching 





15 Degree Courses 30 Certificate Courses 





Empha- | Not | Empha- | Not 
sized | Included | i cluded | sized nee included 





(a) The present 
organization of 
social services in 
Britain 

(b) The history of 
British social 
services 

(c) The policies of 
these services 

(d) Social administra- 
tion and policy in 
countries other 
than Britain 
The principles, 
problems and 
structure of 
administrative 
organization as 
such 

(f) The history, prin- 
ciples or practice 
of social work 

| (g) Any other topics 

included under the 

title of Social 

Administration 2 

| 





























Total | 36 40 





Next a more detailed list of items was presented and Universities were 
asked: ‘Would it be normal, rare or unlikely for examinations under the 
title of “Social Administration”’ (or similar titles) to include questions 
about the following?’ Table 5 shows their answers. The same topics 
come atthe top of the list in both types of course—health, social security, 
housing, voluntary services, penal services, children’s services and ser- 
vices for the aged and handicapped. Examinations for degree students 
include slightly more topics than do those for certificate students, and 
of the topics included more are ‘normally’ found in the degree exam- 
inations. Questions on the social services of foreign countries are seldom 
found in certificate examinations,* but apart from this topic there are no 
major differences in the coverage of the two types of course—that is to 
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say, the degree students’ wider coverage is spread fairly evenly through- 
out all topics. 

If the replies to this question were weighted according to student- 
years the total coverage of these topics would appear rather greater. 
Thus in the upper (i.e. most heavily weighted) 25 per cent of the courses, 
72 per cent of the topics were ‘normally included’ and 17 per cent were 
‘unlikely or not included’, while in the lower (i.e. least heavily weighted) 
25 per cent of the courses, 63 per cent were ‘normally included’ and 27 
per cent ‘unlikely or not included’, The difference is not large; it 
presumably reflects the longer period for which degree students pursue 
their studies and the larger teaching resources of the big Departments. 

These figures may suggest a greater unanimity about the content of 
Social Administration than in fact exists. Examples of the questions 
appearing in examinations may therefore form a useful conclusion to 
this section. The questions selected are not typical of these examinations; 
they have been chosen to illustrate the variety of approaches, topics and 
standards to be seen in this field. 

Some questions are severely practical. Their function appears to be 
to equip future social workers with the answers to their clients’ more 
urgent inquiries. 


‘What is a contract of hire purchase? What safeguards have been intro- 
duced by statute to check abuse of hire purchase transactions?’ 

‘What is meant by an “irregular” marriage in Scots law? What types (if 
any) of irregular marriages are still recognized by Scots law?’ 

(Law and the Social Services, for 
certificate students, 1959.) 

‘A. when aged sixteen gave birth to an illegitimate female child. Two years 
later she married B. who knew she had had this child. A. and B. wish to 
adopt the child. C., the child’s putative father, is unmarried and also wishes 
to adopt the child and states that he will prevent A. and B. from adopting it. 
Advise A. and B. upon the course they should take to adopt the child.’ 

(Law of Social Administration, for 
degree students, 1956.) 


Other questions stick almost as close to the social workers’ last, but 
it is a new kind of last. 


**You must” and “‘you should” are taboo expressions in the casework 
relationship. Why?’ 
(Statutory and Voluntary Social Services—answer 4 
questions out of 6—for certificate students, 1959.) 
‘Write notes on the aims and objects of casework interviewing.’ 
(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1958.) 


Some papers demand a critical and wide-ranging appraisal of the 
social and political scene. 


‘What factors would you take into consideration in deciding whether a 
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TABLE 5 


Items included in examinations under the title of ‘Social Administration’, 
or similar titles 





15 Degree Courses 30 Certificate Courses 





Unlikely or | | Unlikely or | 
Normal | Rare not at all | Normal Rare | notatall | 


Items 


sciiniiiiithiiag coulis pisiienanieieiants ‘ 


| (@) Schools and the bt | | 
| 





educational 
system 
| (6) Health services 
| (c) Social security | 
services 
| (d) Housing 
| (e) Voluntary social 
services 
(f) The tax system 
and fiscal policy 
| (g) Welfare services | | 
financed by 
employers 
| (hk) Town planning 
and control of in- | 
| dustrial location 
| (i) Prisons, approved | 
schools, proba- | 
tion, etc. 
| (j) Child care sill 
family casework | 
| services 
(k) Courts and the 
administration of 
justice 
(1) Services for the 
physically handi- 
capped and aged 
| (m) Social services of 
foreign countries 
(n) Social work 
practice 
(e) Factory and Shop | 
Acts, legislation 
on wages and 
employment 
conditions 5 5 


nd, _ 


Total 163 | 24 
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social service would be best administered by the central government, local 
government or a voluntary organization?’ 
(Social Administration, for degree students, 1959.) 
‘ “The case for comprehensive schools rests on social and political, rather 
than on educational grounds.’’ Examine this statement.’ 
(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1959.) 
‘The state has, perhaps unwittingly, usurped the natural functions of 
fatherhood and motherhood and has spoon-fed the nation to the extent of 
depriving parents of a sense of responsibility towards their children.” 
Discuss.’ 
(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1956.) 


Some examiners ask candidates to exercise their critical faculties 
within narrower limits. It is assumed that certain points of view need 
not be questioned. 


* “Over the last ten years the greatest single problem has been the way in 
which old people have not been given.their share in the increasing pros- 
perity.” (R. H. S. Crossman.) What evidence can you find to support this 
view?” 

(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1959.) 

* “One of the problems of the Welfare State is how to keep recipients of 
its free provisions psychologically independent.” (Una Cormack.) In what 
ways and to what extent do you think social workers can contribute to the 
solution of this problem?’ 

(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1956.) 

‘Discuss the adequacy of statutory and voluntary provision for problem 
families.’ 

(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1956.) 


Many questions require a general knowledge of the development 
of British government. 


‘ “Sir, the Devil was the first anti-centralizer; and anybody who rejects 
centralization does so on devilish grounds!” (Edwin Chadwick.) Discuss with 
reference to his life.’ 

(Social Services, for certificate students, 1958.) 

***The public administration of social services cannot be divided, in prin- 
ciple or practice, from the rest of public administration.” Explain the mean- 
ing of this in relation to the financing and staffing of the social services.’ 

(Government and Social Administration, for certificate 
students, 1956.) 

‘What are the advantages and disadvantages of party politics in local 
government?’ 

(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1959.) 


Sociology contributes to many papers. 
‘Explain and comment on T. H. Marshall’s use of the term “social 


rights”’.’ 
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‘What do you mean by the term “the professions”? Has it any importance 
in a study of social services and social administration?’ 
(Social Services and Social Legislation, for certificate 
students, 1959.) 
‘Examine the view that the post-war figures for divorce in England and 
Wales are proof of a decline in the standard of family life and in the stability 
of the family as a social institution.’ 


(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1958.) 
History appears in various forms. 


‘Sir John Simon argued that the Public Health Act of 1875 was biassed 
against the adequate development of a Public Health Service. Why did he 
believe this to be so, and how far do you think his beliefs were justified, in the 
light of subsequent events?’ 

(Social Administration, for degree students, 1958.) 

‘Describe and account for the major changes in the structure and functions 
of the family in the past hundred years.’ 

(Social Administration, for certificate and first-year 
degree students, 1959.) 

‘The Break-up of the Poor Law was completed in 1948.” Explain and 
discuss this statement.’ 

(Advisory Social Services, for certificate students and 
second-year degree students, 1959.) 


So does political economy. 


* “Nationalization has its place.” Discuss.’ 


(Social Administration, for degree students, 1959.) 
‘Give a critical assessment of the role of trade unions in present-day 
British industry.’ 
(Social Administration, for certificate students, 1959.) 
‘Outline and appraise the main principles of welfare economics.’ 
‘Is there a case (a) on economic, and/or (6) social, grounds for a further 
redistribution of income?’ 


(Economic Welfare and Policy, for degree students, 1959.) 


The few papers requiring comparative studies in Social Adminis- 
tration provided some interesting questions, 


‘The dominant theme in the development of social security has been, in 
France, the presence of children, in Britain, the absence of work.”’ Show to 
what extent the pattern of social services in the two countries bears out this 
statement.’ 

“Does the experience of federal states offer any guide to the main problems 
of the internationalization of social security?’ 

‘The problem of social administration is how to make articulate and 
effective the goodwill of citizens in town and villages.” (Gardiner and Judd.) 
Discuss and consider how far this is particularly a problem of underdeveloped 
countries.’ 

(Comparative Social Services, for degree students, 1957, 
1958 and 1959.) 
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OTHER SUBJECTS STUDIED BY STUDENTS OF SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The value and character of Social Administration teaching depends 
so much upon the other subjects studied in conjunction with it that a 
list of roughly defined subjects or groups of subjects was given and 
Universities were asked: ‘Considering only those students who take examina- 
tions in Social Administration, which of the following fields of study are 
they required or permitted to be examined in?’ ‘Required’ subjects 
included those ‘normally required under procedures for the selection of 
optional subjects’ as well as those formally required by University 
regulations. The Universities’ answers are given in Table 6. As explained 
at the beginning of this paper, such tables are likely to be liberal rather 
than conservative in their estimate of the ground covered. 

The degree students clearly gain a broader education than the cer- 
tificate students. Comparison of Tables 5 and 6 suggests that the stu- 
dents who take the shorter courses lose more in their studies of the other 
social sciences than in Social Administration itself. Graduates taking 
these courses in one year may have studied some of these subjects for 
their degrees but for two-year students the loss will be irrevocable. In 
which subjects do the losses occur? The same four head the popularity 
poll in each type of course—social history and structure, psychology, 
applied economics, and government. Political theory, social anthropo- 
logy, statistics, and industrial sociology are all less often found but ap- 
pear more often in degree courses than certificate courses. Human 
biology is the only subject more often found in certificate courses than 
degree courses. Weighting of the answers by student-years would have 
given greater prominence to the subjects that are best represented in 
the degree courses. ; 

This list of subjects was devised before the Universities’ calendars 
and syllabuses were available, but these documents suggest there is only 
one major gap in it: no question was asked about teaching or examina- 
tions in law, a subject which plays an important part in a number of 
courses.° 


PRACTICAL WORK, VISITS OF OBSERVATION, AND RESEARCH 


With two exceptions, all the courses included in this survey provided 
organized ‘field experience’ of some kind for their students.’ Practi- 
cal work in the social services was far the most common form of experi- 
ence provided. The periods required ranged from one to six months, 
with a median period of four months. Nine courses mentioned research 
work, required or optional, and two required students to take normal 
wage-earning jobs for a period. The great majority used reports from 
supervisors in the practical work agencies to assess the students’ work, 
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TABLE 6 


Other subjects in which students of Social Administration are examined 





15 Degree Courses 30 Certificate Courses 


Subject S he eas ae 7 
|Required Permitted r ed | Roguired frevaniesed incud ed | 


| (a) The ‘nity of ‘liv- 
ing conditions’ 
and social struc- 
ture in industrial 
societies, economic! 
and social history, 
demography, 
social institutions | 
and structure, etc. 
(b) Theories and 
methods of socio- 
logy, theories of | 
social change, etc. 
(c) Social 
anthropology 
| (d) Psychology 
| (e) Government, 
public administra- 
tion, constitutional) 
history, etc. 
| ( Jf) Political theory, | 
history of political | 
thought, etc. 
| (g) Moral philosophy, 
ethics, etc. 
(A) Statistics, methods 
of social research 
| (i) Economic organ- | 
ization, social | 
economics, applied’ 
economics, etc. 
(j) Economic prin- 
ciples and theory 
(k) Industrial socio- 
logy, industrial 
relations, etc. 
(4) Criminology 
(m) Human biology, 
concepts of health 
and disease, etc. 


| 
| 
' 





Total 
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and about two thirds also based their assessment on reports, essays or 
dissertations written by students on some feature of their field studies. 
In a few courses (but very few) these written reports appeared to have 
the status of a final examination, being sent to external examiners 
and /or being subject to oral examination. 


DISCUSSION 


These findings provide ammunition for a formidable attack upon 
Social Administration—an attack that might take the following lines. 

The teaching of Social Administration was begun to prepare people 
for good works at a point in history when our best brains were aban- 
doning personal service to individuals in favour of reform of the 
economic and social system. It has since grown to large but oddly 
shaped proportions. Swelled by the ramification of the ‘Welfare State’ 
and the growing demand for social workers, it has filled the interstices 
between the major social sciences—those interstices that seemed likely 
to be of interest to future social workers. If the elements of the subject 
that could be covered by a good education in economics, political 
science, social psychology, sociology and modern social history were 
removed, little would be left that a reputable University should be 
teaching. For potential social workers these subjects must be properly 
integrated and applied to the students’ interests, but that is the job of 
tutors; it requires no separate course or examination. The Keynesian 
revolution, the growth of big government, the increasing socialization 
of production, consumption and incomes, the shrinkage of a world in 
which any major social change has international implications, and the 
growth of academic knowledge about such phenomena—all these 
developments mean that anyone with a serious interest in ‘welfare’ now 
needs not a special course but a sound education in the social sciences. 
Social Administration, as a subject, therefore tends to become increas- 
ingly grandiose and superficial, attempting to include all the social 
sciences, or increasingly narrow and trivial, filling a few crevices be- 
tween them. Those who intend to enter social work have still to be 
catered for—with practical work, fancy selection procedures and other 
paraphernalia that are an embarrassment to the Universities. But this 
need not last for ever. The training of rank-and-file social workers seems 
likely to be put on a sound footing at last—like the training of actuaries, 
lawyers, nurses, teachers, architects and many others—outside the 
Universities. More advanced training for the social work officer class is 
also developing to the point at which it may be provided, in two-year 
postgraduate courses, at a respectable academic level—and for this a 
good education in the social sciences will be a better preparation than 
the ‘social science qualification’. (This has long been the American 
way of going about things.) A lot of people will have to retire before 
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this happy ending to undergraduate study of Social Administration 
comes in sight. But the Universities will then be rid of a subject that 
has no theoretical structure, no distinctive body of knowledge, no rigor- 
ous logic and no reputable academic pedigree. 

In reply to an attack of this kind it can be pointed out that since all 
the social sciences deal with human behaviour each overlaps the others. 
With the exception of Economics, any of them could be partitioned 
amongst its neighbours and leave scant residue. That is as it should be; 
when social scientists are tempted to create private corners of specialist 
expertise the outcome is seldom happy. Moreover, if Social Administra- 
tion must be taught in conjunction with other social~ sciences, the 
Universities provide the only setting in which competent teaching of 
these subjects is available. But this is no answer to the main criticisms 
of Social Administration. 

First it should be recognized that the study of the other social sciences 
should precede the study of Social Administration. They overlap at 
their fringes, but in most of them the student can begin at the middle— 
with the study of supply and demand, British political history, theories 
of perception, or puzzles about free will and determinism. It is only as 
he works outwards in his second and third years that he need worry 
seriously about the integration of overlapping disciplines. But Social 
Administration begins at its fringes—in other disciplines. Strictly 
speaking, there can be no first-year course in the subject. To study the 
development of the social services in isolation from other institutions 
is to tear a meaningless shred from the fabric of history. To study the 
administration of schools, hospitals, national assistance and the proba- 
tion service without any systematic knowledge of modern British govern- 
ment; to study social work and its contribution to human welfare 
without thought of the contributions to human welfare made by full 
employment, rising productivity and political freedom; to study the 
dispute about the break-up of the poor law without realizing that 
disputes about the rights and duties of the individual and the state 
have troubled the conscience of mankind for centuries—all these 
operations are equally meaningless. 

Those in the trade are in principle well aware of such difficulties. Yet 
in practice there are courses that do not require examinations in some 
of the basic social sciences.1! The results are seen later in professional 
training courses—in the student who can discuss the Younghusband 
Report, the Mental Health Act and the evidence submitted to the 
Ingleby Committee, but does not know what a County Borough is; 
and the student who can write a long essay on ‘Developments Affecting 
Social Work inthe Last Fifteen Years’, replete with references to Bowlby, 
but without a mention of full employment or the three million houses 
built during this period. More lasting handicaps arise from this kind 
of education. It encourages people to believe that human welfare de- 
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pends largely upon an arbitrarily defined set of institutions labelled 
‘the social services’, and to accept the aims of these services as a defini- 
tion of welfare. (Only a minority of Social Administration examiners 
ask questions about the tax system or about welfare services provided 
by employers.!*) It encourages people to read history as a conflict 
between triumphant ‘goodies’ and defeated ‘baddies’-—they know that 
‘less eligibility’ was ‘bad’ but do not try to understand why such an idea 
commended itself to humane and intelligent people—and hence to 
assume that we have attained a state of grace ‘since the Welfare State 
was created’.!* In an age when responsibility for the development of 
policy and practice in the social services (as everywhere else) rests in- 
creasingly with the administrators and professionals, it is increasingly 
important to ensure that such people look beyond the confines of their 
own sphere of expertise and gain a critical appreciation of the part 
played by their work in the affairs of their country. The teaching of 
Social Administration is of no value unless it helps people to do this. 
Yet it is just this kind of thing that Social Administration, properly 
timed and well taught, can help to achieve—and for three reasons. 

(a) Social Administration has always been unashamedly ‘problem 
centred’. Its students and teachers have generally come to the subject 
because of their concern about poverty, ill-health, social injustice and 
other unpleasant features of the world. The importance of their studies 
depends not upon the additions they make to an existing body of know- 
ledge or the refinements they add to a theoretical system, but upon the 
precision with which they define social problems, the light they throw 
upon them, and the contribution they make to their solution. Any dis- 
cipline that assists in this process, be it statistics, medicine, demography 
or architecture, is relevant to their work. Social Administration therefore 
demands a capacity to integrate learning from different academic fields. 

(6) In many subjects a ‘problem’ is something to be ‘understood’; in 
Social Administration it is also something to be ‘solved’. Students of the 
subject are repeatedly called upon to consider what should be done about 
something. Since there is no generally accepted state of ‘social health’ 
which everyone strives to attain, these problems are scarcely ever of a 
simple means-ends type. The ends themselves are in question. The 
students therefore have to make deliberate and critical appraisals at 
every stage of their work. 

(c) ‘Practical work’ of the kind required for the social science quali- . 
fication sometimes bears no more relation to the Universities’ teaching 
than any other vac. job. But it is often much more than that. If students 
are helped to identify problems for special study, if they read about them 
and are enabled—whether through practical work or more formal 
research—to examine these problems under appropriate supervision, 
and if they have to report their findings at some length in a form that 
can be academically assessed, then the field studies required of students 
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of Social Administration can make a real contribution to University 
education. They are a reminder—to students and teachers alike—-that 
social scientists are concerned with the real world. They also offer an 
escape from the stultifying British tradition that the capacity to turn out 
a bright reply to a half-expected question in the space of forty minutes 
is the only test of scholarship. If a subject is of real importance, then its 
students should be called upon to gather and organize evidence and to 
deploy argument at greater length than the traditional examination 
system permits. Many students of Social Administration have this 
opportunity. 

Social Administration is not the only subject that can be taught in a 
fashion that demands an integration of different disciplines, a critical 
application of value judgments, and an attempt to apply scholarship to 
the real world and write up the findings at some length. But these ele- 
ments are not so common in University education that a subject in- 
cluding them can be discarded without loss. 

While these arguments show that Social Administration offers some 
useful teaching devices, they scarcely substantiate its claim to be a 
‘subject’. If its place in a University is to be justified, it must be shown 
that those who study it gain a distinctive and valuable approach to 
problems—a valid and helpful way of thinking things out—and that 
they have grappled with questions of more than passing interest—im- 
portant questions that have been bothering intelligent people for a 
long time. 

There can be no standard procedure of thought in an extensive and 
complex field. But, with many variations, the student of Social Adminis- 
tration is called upon to examine and relate three broad aspects of the 
problems he encounters. He must learn how the people he is concerned 
with actually live or lived—demography, economic and social history, 
social anthropology and sociology being among the relevant academic 
disciplines here. Out of this social situation certain ‘needs’ are recog- 
nized and formulated. These needs are not ‘given’; they are identified, 
interpreted and accorded priorities in fashions peculiar to the society 
concerned; they are brought to public attention by continuing cam- 
paigns or temporary scandals, and inscribed on the banners of political 
parties, administrative cadres, and pressure groups of many kinds. 
Social history, politics, philosophy, social psychology and anthropology 
are among the disciplines that contribute to an understanding of the 
formulation and modification of these concepts of need. Thirdly, 
organized means for meeting human needs and resolving social pro- 
blems are developed—and this is the point at which social administra- 
tion (narrowly conceived), public administration, law and the study 
of social institutions become relevant. These three approaches to the 
understanding of social problems and policies must be closely inte- 
grated, for their subject matter is neither distinct, nor consecutive in 
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time—the development of organized resources and procedures for 
meeting needs ‘determines the fashion in which needs are defined and 
the priorities accorded to them, changes the social situation, and in 
time creates new problems. 

This way of thinking is not unique to the student of Social Adminis- 
tration, but a glance at our social and political arrangements suggests 
it may nevertheless be of some value both to the student and to society. 
It should also be clear by now that the questions which students 
of Social Administration are concerned with are neither trivial nor 
ephemeral. Statesmen, administrators and political philosophers have 
always been concerned with them. 

This argument has many implications for the teaching of Social 
Administration and the future of the social science qualification. 
Narrowly defined, Social Administration is the study of the develop- 
ment, structure and practices of the social services. Broadly defined, it is 
an attempt to apply the social sciences—including philosophy—to the 
analysis and solution of a changing range of social problems. It must be 
taught in both these senses if it is to be of any value. As a second- and 
third-year subject, studied in close conjunction with the principal 
social sciences, Social Administration has a place in the education of 
anyone who wishes to prepare himself for a part in public affairs— 
whether as administrator, local authority member, business man, par- 
son or journalist. Though obviously necessary for social workers, there 
is no reason why it should be taught (as it now is) mainly to people 
entering this profession. It should find a place in one-year courses for 
graduates who already have some knowledge of at least one of the social 
sciences; but, unless they are exceptionally able or experienced, gradu- 
ates from an altogether different field may find a one-year course in this 
subject a pretty poor education. Two-year courses for undergraduates 
present even trickier problems—particularly when opportunities for 
reading are severely curtailed by three, four or six months of practical 
work. The student who wants to spend several months of a two-year 
course in practical work will probably be happier taking one of the 
National Certificate Courses the Government now proposes to establish. 

Since this has been a paper about the teaching of Social Administra- 
tion rather than the training of social workers, it does not necessarily 
follow from these conclusions that Universities should abandon every 
course in which Social Administration cannot be fully taught. These 
courses may have other virtues not considered here, and it may be that 
Universities have an obligation to do certain things badly which other- 
wise will not get done at all. But at least they should know what they 
are trying to achieve, and recognize compromises and half measures 
for what they are. 

If these arguments are accepted, those who teach Social Adminis- 
tration have a great deal of unfinished business ahead of them. Some 
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of the items on the agenda may be briefly listed. (2) The emphasis given 
to social history throughout the Universities’ accounts of their teach- 
ing is not yet matched by adequate research in this field. The history 
of the last forty years, in particular, has yet to be written, and historians 
themselves are seldom willing to attempt this task. (6) The emphasis 
laid on the need to integrate the social sciences for students of Social 
Administration contrasts unhappily with the isolation of Social Adminis- 
tration teachers from their fellow social scientists which is to be seen 
in some Universities. Students often learn more from what their teachers 
do than from what they say. (c) All agree that field studies and aca- 
demic teaching should be closely integrated. Progress in this direction 
may demand a reconsideration of the types of practical work that 
students do, the use they make of this experience, and the arrangements 
made for assessing what they have learnt from it. To leave these 
arrangements to a member of staff who has few teaching duties and 
scant opportunity for research is administratively efficient but may 
insulate practical work from everything else that goes on in the Uni- 
versity. (d) Every feature of Social Administration presented in this re- 
port shows the need for discussion and teaching of the kind that can 
only be provided in frequent small seminars and tutorials. In this field, 
more than others, lectures and libraries are not enough. (e) Depart- 
ments of Social Administration stress their endeavours to get students 
to make critical appraisals of the social scene, and generally pride them- 
selves on achieving this aim. As increasing numbers of students, parents 
and grammar school teachers come to regard a career in the social ser- 
vices as a reputable aspiration, increasing numbers of people may be 
drawn to the study of Social Administration not by an interest in social 
problems but by the desire to gain a professional qualification and a 
safe niche in the occupational and administrative structure. This 
development may be welcomed, but it will not make the task of shar- 
pening the students’ capacity for critical thought any easier. 


NOTES 


1 See early Calendars of the London 
Schoolof Economicsand Political Science. 

* Throughout this paper the term 
‘certificate’ refers to one- and two-year 
University courses leading to a social 
science qualification. 

3 The phrase ‘social science qualifica- 
tion’ is here used in its technical, though 
imprecise, sense, meaning an academic 
qualification (including some study of 
Social Administration and some super- 
vised practical work) accepted as a pre- 
requisite for entry to professional training 
courses for social workers. 


*Bedford College, Birmingham, 


Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Glasgow, Hull, King’s College (Dur- 
ham), Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Lon- 
don (external), London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Man- 
chester, North Staffordshire, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, Queen’s (Belfast), St. 
Andrews, Sheffield, Southampton, Swan- 
sea, Trinity College (Dublin), University 
College (Dublin). 

° Cardiff, Trinity College and Univer- 
sity College (Dublin), Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Leicester, Liverpool, St. Andrews, Shef- 
field, Swansea. Too much stress should 
not be laid upon the minimum ages 
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specified in University regulations since 
the interpretation of such regulations may 
vary widely. 

*The Swansea ‘United Nations 
Course’ for overseas students has been 
excluded from this analysis. 

7 The omission of a particular topic 
from the answers does not mean that it 
did not appear in the course—whether 
under the title of Social Administration, 
or elsewhere in the curriculum. 

® One of the certificate courses where 
such questions are ‘normal’ is held in 
Dublin, where the U.K. ranks as a 
foreign country. 

® The presentation of a complete list of 
examinations in such courses would have 
required prolonged research. There is a 
wide variety of subjects and titles for 
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examinations, and the appearance of a 
subject in a calendar does not necessarily 
mean that it is ‘available’ in the current 
year. One syllabus records the require- 
ment that students an examination 
in first aid set by the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade or the Red Cross Society. 

1© Both the exceptions were degree 
courses, but for one of these practical 
work will probably be arranged in the 
near future. Another degree course pro- 
vided optional field experience only. 

11 See Table 6. 

12 See Table 5. 

13 The judgmental approach to history 
so often found among students of Social 
Administration contrasts oddly with their 
condemnation of this approach in 
casework, 


London School of Economics 
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of life for the upper classes of society. There were a few long and 

well-established schools, and eight have been studied for the 
purpose of this investigation: Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Westminster. 

No school records are complete from a sociological point of view. At 
the best (Harrow, Rugby, St. Paul’s) names and details may still be 
added occasionally and old entries amended, while at the worst 
(Winchester, Shrewsbury) records are scanty or have been lost for 
particular periods altogether. 

These schools dominated the field of classical boarding education, 
and were virtually unchallenged until 1841. New Public School develop- 
ment was mainly concerned with spreading the Public School system to 
a clientele which had hitherto been excluded—Roman Catholics, 
Quakers and the like. Only in 1841 with the start of Cheltenham did 
a successful challenging school appear, closely followed by Marl- 
borough in 1843. But even these celebrated schools were exceptional 
at the beginning, since Cheltenham was local and Marlborough geared 
to the clergy with the accent on economy. Until 1850, these new 
developments can be ignored as competitors to the eight enumerated 
above, except perhaps for the special case of clergymen’s sons. Beyond 
1850, however, the position grew rapidly more complex as the newer 
schools expanded and more were added. Thus, by the time the Claren- 
don Commission reported, there were 20 other successful classical 
(anglican) schools with at least 80 boarders each.?* 

Only four of our schools—Eton, Harrow, Rugby, St. Paul’s—are 
suitable for detailed social analysis from their published records.* For 
this purpose it is convenient to divide the parental background into the 
following groups: lower class, middle class (traders, farmers), pro- 
fessionals, clergy, officers of the armed forces, gentry (landed), titled 
(baronets, nobles, etc.). Inevitably there remains an unclassifiable 
residue—‘others’—of cases where either no details are given or else the 
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details are insufficient to indicate the status of the parent directly or by 
inference. The results, by decades, are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, St. Paul’s—Entrants by Parental Status 





Parental Status of Entrants 





Lower Middle| Prof. ‘Clergy! S& | Gentry | Titled | Others 


iy 


| 
| 
| 
| 





128 242 663 
146 | 227 | 735 
| 1821~30 107 153 592 
| 1831-40 j 117 119 575 
| 1841-50 123 761 
| Rugby 
| 1801-10 p 61 
| 1811-20 136 782 
| 1821-30 g2 520 
| 1831-40 888 
1841-50 1,453 
| St. Paul’s 
| 1801-10 384 
| 1811-20 358 
| 1821~30 279 
| 1831-40 267 

1841-50 246 


434 





Eton 
1801-10 226 
| 1811-20 
| 1821-30 





390 | 1,042 
245 | 579 | 1,226 
| 283 612 | 1,397 
| 1831-40 232 536 | 1,296 


| 1841-50 330 709 | 1,666 






































The figures indicate that Public Schools were not uniformly pros- 
perous; St. Paul’s, indeed, declined steadily over the period. Good and 
bad years are found for every school and Shrewsbury fell to the very 
low entry figure of eight in 1804. These matters raise questions of 
popularity which are not our immediate concern. More interesting is 
the fact that there is no uniformity about the social background of one 
school compared with another although it is clear that a sharp cleavage 
existed between St. Paul’s and the other three. In the early years of the 
century, St. Paul’s embraced all classes of society apart from the titled, 
and there were considerable contingents from the lower and middle 
classes. Lower-class parents did not include any paupers or labourers, 
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but did include a wide variety of unskilled and skilled trades from 
waiters, messengers and lightermen to carpenters, bricklayers and 
coopers. The middle class was represented by manufacturers, some 
schoolmasters, wine merchants, farmers and shopkeepers of all kinds. 
In the early years of the century the strength of the school lay in these 
middle and lower class groups, and even by 1850 there were still many 
of them present, although the percentage had fallen from 51 in the first 
decade to 24 in the fifth. This marks a trend towards an exclusiveness 
that was already apparent in the other three schools from the begin- 
ning, a trend that is even more marked if year by year figures are 
taken rather than those by decades. From this point of view, St. Paul’s 
was not a Public School at all within the social class meaning of the 
term, and the same may be said of one or two other successful schools 
of the period, like Merchant Taylors and Christ’s Hospital. 

If we consider the schools individually we find that their entrants in 
spite of a spread across the social classes, are none the less consistent in 
pattern. Thus Harrow’s main core of recruitment came from the 
gentry-titled group with the accent on gentry; Eton from the same two 
elements but with a greater proportion of titled; Rugby from the 
gentry-clergy. This last fact is very surprising in many ways. For one 
thing, it would seem reasonable to assume that a school of rapidly 
growing prestige, like Rugby, would attract more and more recruits 
from the highest class. In fact the number of titled parents in the last 
decade was a record but proportionately less than in the previous period. 
Indeed the highest proportion of the titled class was even earlier in the 
century (1811-20).° The figures would suggest a restraining hand at 
work and we know from historical sources that this was the case. The 
incidental charges involved in schooling at Rugby were sufficient to 
keep out the lower classes altogether and most middle classes too until 
the matter was challenged for locals in 1826, while under Arnold 
(1828-42) it became progressively more difficult for genuine town 
children to enter with any hope of success. At the other extreme Arnold 
resisted the mixing of boys with different ideals and backgrounds. Anna 
Merivale, an intimate of the Arnold circle, had this to say: ‘Rugby was 
flourishing in numbers and reputation and aristocrats tried, and tried 
in vain, to make him open its door for the admission of pupils from the 
higher classes.’ * 

From other sources we know that Arnold was conscious of the con- 
trasting social elements in his school and made efforts to preserve the 
nature of the school clientele. Samuel Butler at Shrewsbury and 
Longley at Harrow held similar views and, to judge by the social con- 
sistency of the schools over this long period, the preservation of the 
school ‘character’ was evidently a first charge upon headmasters. 

On the other hand, there has been a persistent story that Rugby’s 
success was built on the influx of the sons of manufacturers. The 
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earliest reference to this, as far as can be traced, comes in the entry for 
September 26, 1806, of Joseph Farington’s Diary: ‘In it (Rugby School) 
are many of the sons of gentlemen but more of those who are the sons 
of manufacturers at Birmingham, Wolverhampton etc., who having 
little sentiment of the disgrace of anything dishonourable act as their 
inclinations lead them.’ 

Although not acceptable as direct evidence the same thoughts have 
been repeated often enough. However, if the school records are correct, 
the sons of manufacturers must either have been few or else their fathers 
were aping the gentry in the acquisition of estates and the gentry way 
of life. Another clue to their scarcity comes from the geographical 
distribution of the parental home. Table 2 shows that the boys at Rugby 
came from all over England. It is clear that by 1800 Rugby was already 
a school with a national coverage and that if the manufacturers are 
represented then they were very widely dispersed and, to judge by their 
addresses, in country houses far from their works, in a state of social 
mobility. We know that some of the more prosperous manufacturers 
took advantage of the Public Schools since we find from one industry 
alone (pottery) three Wedgwood sons from Etruria in Rugby and a son 
of Adderley in Harrow. In itself this indicates mobility. Even so the 
geographical analysis indicates that industrialists were certainly not 
concentrated in any particular area, either the nearby Black Country, 
as suggested by Farington, Lancashire or elsewhere. What is true for 
Rugby is equally so for Harrow with 24 counties represented in the 
entries of 1830, 13 in 1840 and 26 in 1850. Eton was also national in 
coverage and so too Shrewsbury to judge by Samuel Butler’s defence 
of his school to Lord Brougham.’ Undoubtedly the same was true of 
Winchester and to a lesser degree of Westminster in its later years. On 
the other hand, St. Paul’s was a local school (Table 2), and if 1850 
appears at first sight to mark a change then 1860 saw 74 per cent of 
locals and only five counties represented. It is true that boys did go 
there from as far afield as Wales and Yorkshire, but they were few and 
exceptional. St. Paul’s was different from the other seven schools on 
two counts—firstly that they took their children from a lower social 
bracket and secondly that they recruited locally. As a contrast the 
22 local children who entered Rugby in 1850 and recorded in Table 2, 
were a typical cross section of the school without lower or middle class 
representatives.® 

The four schools examined accounted for 60 per cent of the boys 
concerned in the eight schools taken together, but to obtain an overall 
picture, some detailed estimates of the other four must be made, and 
this is rendered easier by the fact that they lie between the two social 
extremes of Eton and St. Paul’s, both of which have been studied 
already. Detailed statements of the character of these schools exist not 
only in school histories but also in the Public Schools’ Commission 
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TABLE 2 
Rugby School and St. Paul’s—Distribution of Homes of Entrants 





l 
| . English Counties 
No. of | No. of | *<tCe™ 


age 
Entrants Locals 5 ocals No. Largest number of entrants 


| represented | from any county 
} | } 


| 
| 
| 





Year 





5 (Kent) 
| 6 (Northants, Warwicks) 
| 4 (Gloucester, Yorks) 
| 8 (Leicester) 


1800 | 25 6 | 24 
1810 71 s4 4 
| 1820 63 3 5 
1830 113 13 

1840 12! 13 

1850 | 148 22 f | f 


Rucsy ScHoo. 
| 
' 
| 








Sr. Paut’s 

1800 42 | 34 1 (3 Home Counties, Wilts, 
Yorks) 
1810 54 | 45 x 2 (Suffolk, Bucks, Cambridge) 
1820 | 24 | 20 ‘ | 1 (Kent, Norfolk, Worcester) 
1830 | 26 | 22 1 (Surrey, Kent, Cambridge, 

Gloucester) 
1840 | 34 | 29 1 (Herts, Dorset, Middlesex, 
| Devon, Isle of Wight) 

1850; 2 | 18 | | 1 (7 Counties) 








Report and elsewhere. By themselves vague statements of this kind may 
be useless, but when viewed within the known framework of Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby and St. Paul’s they provide us with a clearer picture. 
Thus Shrewsbury is known to have been similar in character to Rugby, 
and assuming from this that the social contents of the two schools are 
similar too, we can assess the social content of Shrewsbury provided 
that we are given the overall number of entrants for that school. In a 
similar way, using the details given at the end of this paper,® we can 
arrive at reasonable estimates for the contribution of each of these four 
schools to social class education. If we add such estimates to the firm 
figures already discussed for Eton, Harrow, Rugby and St. Paul’s we 
get the overall picture set out in Table 3. 

It is useful to compare these estimates with the corresponding total 
number of sons of the different social classes available for education in 
the country as a whole. In only this way can the peculiar contribution 
of the Public Schools to national education be assessed. Although boys 
entered these eight schools at all ages from six to 16, the average age 
of entry was 12, and this age was accordingly selected as the easiest 
yardstick. There is an underlying assumption that each boy recorded 
here had only one experience of Public School life, and although there 
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are several instances of migration—Lord Selborne is a case in point, 
and so were the four who went with Kennedy from Harrow to Shrews- 
bury—a meticulous examination of the career details of old boys of 
Rugby and Harrow shows that this was a rare phenomenon, while a 
check of all entrants to Rugby in 1830 against the register of Shrewsbury 
showed no crossovers. Estimates of all boys in England and Wales who 
reached their twelfth birthday in our period are given in Table 3 
together with the corresponding figure for each of the social classes in 
which we are interested.}° 

Before these figures are interpreted it should be noticed that the 
6,470 ‘others’ comprise about 25 per cent of the total intake into the 
eight schools, and is second in importance to gentry. Many of these 
concern those surnames which exist in registers without any other 
information at all, sometimes without even initials. In other cases there 
was insufficient information to establish parental status or provide 
reasonable clues. In the case of Rugby at least, it is quite certain from 
personal research that very few indeed were local, and that practically 
all must have come from a distance and been boarders.!! These parents 
must have been reasonably rich and, on economic grounds alone, the 


TABLE 3 


Parental status of entrants to eight Public Schools, 1801-1850, by decades, with the 
corresponding number of boys reaching their twelfth birthday in the period, in England 
and Wales 


» 





Parental Status of Entrants 


| Lower |Middle | Prof. ergy | Services | Gentry Titled | Others 





: |- j | 
1801-10 | 257 | 229| 521) 104 FES, = | 1,189 
1811-20 Ee | 211 | 251] 477) 172 | 2,086| 737 1,533 
1821-30 | | 177 | 291! 768) 217 | 2,103! 606 1,443 
1831-40 | | 87 | 271! 564! 160 | 1,968) 564 1,082 
1841-50 | 96 | 306| 760} 291 | 2,336| 690 1,223 

8 

& 

| 





Total 








Total: 
Boys in 
E and W 
aged 12 ‘485m, 154m. '50,000 17,000 |12,000 [21,500 i3st12f | (66,000) t | 6-6m. 


| 


| | 


“| 

3 | 828 | 1,348 3,090 | 944 | 9,883 |3,175%| 6,470 
| | 
| 





| 
' i i 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 


} 
} 
| 














* This figure includes the children of — relatives of the nobility, knights, etc., besides 
those entering the schools from homes outside England and Wales. ‘The corresponding 
figure com e to f¢ is 1,650. 

+ This re refers to the sons, and sons of eldest sons, aged 12, of the nobility and 
baronetage of England and Wales. 

¢ See text for an explanation of this figure. 
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number of lower and middle class children among these unknowns must 
have been very small indeed. Moreover, the general policy of the schools 
was one of exclusion for this type of boy—certainly for Rugby, Eton, 
Harrow, Shrewsbury, Winchester and Westminster. In a similar way 
most members of the professional classes and clergy found the fees and 
incidental expenses prohibitive, unless, as in the striking case of St. 
Paul’s—where the number of ‘others’ is particularly low in any case— 
they could be taken in locally. To anyone familiar with the schools and 
in particular the headmasters, it is inconceivable that the great problems 
associated with the presence of non-gentry groups (unavoidable on the 
Foundations) would have been aggravated needlessly by the inclusion 
of unnecessary elements out of sympathy with gentry ideals and un- 
palatable to the mass of parents. On the other hand, one would expect 
the percentage of titled people in ‘others’ to be few since their very 
names would usually be recognized by the compilers of registers,!? apart 
from the fact that the numbers of titled children already accounted for 
leaves little room for manceuvre. One further possibility remains. The 
gentry in Table 3 are the landed gentry and below them existed a large 
‘border zone’ of independent people who accepted gentry standards 
and way of life. This way of life may be defined as non-manual, non- 
professional, moneyed, leisured, having links with the land in the ‘estate’ 
sense and living on income, preferably from property. They were 
educated either at home or with other gentry, and kept an establishment 
with servants. A few occupied their time as leaders of the community in 
local or national government, in the services and to a much lesser extent 
the clergy, in charity and ‘good works’. In addition to the landed 
gentry proper local newspapers and other publications of the period 
reveal members of the community who were acceptable to the landed 
gentry, even at their most exclusive functions. Some of these lived on 
property too small to be included officially as ‘landed’ (about 1,000 
acres), others were not associated with the land at all while yet others 
came within the category of ‘gentlemen and ladies living on incomes’. 
The number of these people was considerable and it is estimated that 
some 66,000 boys of such parents had their twelfth birthday in the half 
century under review. In adopting the gentry mode of life it is probable 
that many parents conformed to the educational feature of this class 
and sent boys to Public Schools. The ‘others’ column is the only possible 
place in Table 3 for such children and they may well have contributed 
greatly to this particular total. However, in view of the uncertainty, the 
figure concerned—66,000—is bracketed. 

Over the half century almost 26,000 boys went into the eight main 
Public Schools. This represented about 1 in 250 of the corresponding 
number of boys in the country as a whole. The contribution to lower 
and middle class education, as one would expect, was negligible. 

If we exclude the clergy and the armed forces, the professional class 
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comprises the medical and legal groups together with the Higher Civil 
Service, architects, bankers, the staffs of Universities, colleges and major 
schools, creative artists and engineers. They all possessed the essential 
features of a specialist education, expert knowledge and public service. 
It is estimated that this professional group produced 50,000 boys (aged 
12) during our period. This figure is based on the fact that the legal and 
medical fraction, taken together, increased from 19,500 ‘practitioners’ 
in England and Wales in 1801 to 35,000 in 1850."* The rest of the group 
was somewhat less numerous and the total professional class, in our 
definition, is estimated at about 62,000 in 1851. The figure of 50,000 
boys indicates that considerably less than 1 in 30 of the available sons 
attended Public Schools in 1801 and still less 50 years later. 

As with the other professions and the population as a whole the 
clergy increased steadily, and at times the strength in numbers of all 
three major professions—church, law, medicine—was the same. Over 
the half century the number of boys in the schools from this group 
was 3,090 compared with a total pool of some 17,000. This last figure 
is based on the estimate that in 1801 there were about 11,000 anglican 
clergymen, a few belonging to the aristocracy and many claiming 
relationship to gentry families. In 1851 this figure had risen to 15,000.*4 
In our eight Public Schools the number of their sons varied greatly 
from decade to decade in a manner not entirely understood, but taken 
together as a group they represent only one son in six of the nation’s 
clergymen. 

The services from our point of view comprised the officers of the 
armed forces—the army, the navy, and other units including those of 
the East India Company. Unlike the general population, the numbers 
here were greatest in the first fifteen years or so of the century, during 
the Napoleonic wars, when some 36,000 adults were involved, falling 
rapidly to less than 11,000 by the end of the period. At first sight the 
number of officers’ sons in the schools bears no relation to this variation 
at all, but there are complicating factors. Retired officers often retained 
their rank! so that the relatively high number of boys in 1850 was only 
a reflection of fathers in 1838 (for a boy of 12) and were largely 
‘napoleonic’ in numbers. Even so, the figure of 291 for the last decade 
is the largest in the sequence and somewhat surprising. The matter is 
further complicated by the fact that the death rate for officers at 
particular periods was very high, that many lived overseas, that some 
were also titled or gentry, and that large numbers either did not marry 
at all or married late in life.4* Making due allowance for all these 
difficulties, the average figure of almost 200 boys per decade was well 
under ten per cent of the group. 

The two last groups of titled and gentry rely on birth besides wealth for 
their social position. In this period gentry were intimately associated 
with the land, and their pedigrees reproduced in various standard 
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works of reference. An analysis from several sources would suggest that 
over 21,000 sons aged 12 were available, and since the figure of 9,883 
schoolboys includes a small percentage from regions outside England 
and Wales, it follows that considerably less than 1 in 2 of these gentry 
children went to the main Public Schools.?” 

The number of titled is complicated by problems of definition. While 
the number of sons and sons of eldest sons is readily obtainable from 
the records, other relatives are not and neither are knights. Yet the 
school records often make a point of such relationships, and indeed 
they are included in the total given of 3,175. Similarly the group is 
affected by appreciable numbers of Scottish and Irish nobility and 
baronets. If we make allowance for both these factors, then the total in 
the schools is reduced to 1,650. It is this figure which should be com- 
pared with the 3,112 given in Table 3. On this basis rather more than 
1 boy in 2 from the immediate families of nobility and baronetage 
attended one of our eight Public Schools. 

Only in the highest group of nobles and baronets did the Public 
Schools cater for a majority of any social class. Most children in all 
other classes obtained their education elsewhere. By 1800 these schools 
were, generally speaking, specially adapted by boarding and education 
for an upper class (titled-gentry) clientele, and yet some 13,000 of their 
children in England and Wales made no use of them. What precisely 
happened to these ‘exceptions’, comprising over half the total? Certainly 
there is no single answer. Some were the children of non-anglican 
parents, and therefore in general debarred from using the long estab- 
lished schools, and in many cases undoubtedly found their way to the 
new foundations specially created for religious difficulties.4* An alter- 
native classical education was provided by the grammar schools, but 
in spite of their long tradition they had few upper class entrants. Thus, 
the outstanding example of Manchester Grammar School admitted 
200 children or less from this group in our period.'!® Admittedly, this 
puts it above St. Paul’s among the eight we have considered in detail, 
but it is still only one sixth of the relevant entry to the next lowest, 
Westminster. Grammar Schools, whatever may have been their position 
in earlier times, were no answer to this issue in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and could only have accounted for a small fraction 
of upper class education. Education in small groups in rectories and 
houses in the Buckland-Arnold manner at Laleham was common and 
its effects have been largely overlooked.?° In addition many examples 
of home education, with resident tutors, as for royalty, are known while 
some families returned to their continental traditions after the 
Napoleonic wars. This is a complicated field of study and the contribu- 


tion of each type to upper class education as a whole must be left to 
future research. 
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CONCLUSION 


If we take the patronage of the highest classes as indicative of prestige, 
then the eight schools we have considered can be ranked for the first 
half of the nineteenth century as follows: Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Westminster, Rugby, Charterhouse, Shrewsbury, St. Paul’s. This 
presents interesting parallels with the position at the present day. 

Boys entering the acknowledged Public Schools in our period came 
from a wide range of social classes. The lower classes were excluded 
(with the changing exception of St. Paul’s) and the middle class entry 
was severely restricted to boys on the foundation. Of the professional 
groups as a whole we find less than 1 in 10 sons of service officers, and 
less than 1 in 6 sons of clergymen catered for, while the proportion of 
boys from the other professions of medicine, law and scholastics was 
negligible. In the upper classes, however, rather less than 1 in 2 gentry 
boys attended and rather more than 1 in 2 for the titled aristocracy. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1 In our period the following schools by 1864: Cranleigh, F. Ply- 


—_, founded between the dates indi- 
cated: 

Roman Catholic: Ampleforth (1802), 
Mount St. Mary’s, Ratcliffe (1847). 

Various Nonconformist groups: Mill 
Hill (1807), Caterham, Woodhouse 
Grove, Sheffield, Taunton (1847). 

Welsh Culture: Llandovery (1848). 

Quakers: Bootham (1823). 

Non-sectarian: University College 
School (1830), City of London (1834). 

2 There were nine revivified old estab- 
lished Grammar Schools with a total of 
1,163 boarders: Tonbridge, Felsted, 
Sherborne, Oundle, Bromsgrove, Up- 
pingham, Repton, York St. Peter’s, and 
Durham. In addition 11 new schools had 
2,951 boarders: Cheltenham, Marl- 
borough, Rossall, Lancing, Brighton, 
Hurstpierpoint, Bradfield, Epsom, Well- 
ington, Clifton, Haileybury. 

By the middle sixties the boarders in 
the two groups above, taken together, 
exceeded those in the eight which form 
the basis of this paper. 

The special cases of Merchant Taylors, 
Mill Hill, Christ’s Hospital, Royal Naval, 
and Canterbury Clergy Orphans have 
been omitted for obvious reasons. Five 
other non-anglican Public Schools within 
our definitions of boarding and size also 
existed with 696 boarders—Moravian, 
Wesleyan (2), Roman Catholic (2). 

In addition to those noted above, the 
following were relatively new foundations 


Q 


mouth, St. Edward’s, St. Tore. 

* The records used for the social 
analysis were as follows: 

Eton: H. E. C. Stapylton—Ezton School 
Lists from 1791 to 1850, 1863. This is a list 
of boys, by forms, at triennial elections. 
Some adjustment was made for dates of 
entrance. 

Harrow: M. G. Dauglish and P. K. 
Stephenson— The Harrow School Register, 
1800-1911, 1911. 

Rugby: A. T. Michell—Rugby School 
Register, vols. 1 and 2. 

St. Paul’s: R. B. Gardiner—Admission 
Registers of St. Paul’s School, 1748-1876. 

* Note on classification. Where a per- 
son may be classified in two places at 
once (e.g. a noble who is also a clergy- 
man), he was entered in the more right 
hand of the columns—i.e. he was placed 
according to his highest status. 

Fe Clergy included bishops and arch- 


‘Others’ are explained in the text, both 
in terms of their origins in the registers 
and also in terms of their possible social 
affinities. In in and cate- 
gorizing from the registers, there was, 
obviously some subjective element at 
work, particularly in marginal cases. It 
must be said, however, that the same 
criteria were applied consistently and 
equally to all the data. 

5 The percentages for the five succes- 
sive decades were: 5:1, 7°2, 4°6, 6-6, 6-2. 
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*From Anna W. Merivale—Family 
Memorials, 1884, p. 330. 

7 See G. W. Fisher, Annals of Shrews- 
bury School, 1899, p. 278, where, in the 
School of 1821 he states that the 160 
boys came from ‘twenty-eight different 
counties in England and Wales, besides 
several from Scotland and Ireland’. 

®* The 22 locals for Rugby in 1850, 
classified as follows: Titled 2, Gentry 7, 
Services 4, Clergy 3, Professional 3, 
Magistrates 3. Most of these were 
sojourners. 

* Two te facts are needed— 
firstly the total number of entrants to 
each school year by year, and secondly 
the ‘character’ of the school. 

(a) The total number of yearly en- 

trants obtained from the following: 

Charterhouse: W. D. Parish, 
List of Carthusians, 1800-1879. 

Shrewsbury: J. E. Auden, Shrews- 
bury School Register, 1734-1908. 

Westminster: By estimation from 
decadal and quinquennial en- 
trances, and yearly totals in: H. 
Staunton, 
England, 1865; H. G. Liddell, Public 
Schools Commission, 1864, vol. 3, 
p. 392; G. E. R. Barker and A. H. 
Stenning, The Record of Old West- 
minsters, 1928, vol. 2, p. 1094, 
Appendix X. 

Winchester: By adjustment and 
estimation from the following: 
C. W. Holgate, Winchester Com- 
moners, 1836-1890, 1891; occasional 
‘totals’ to be found in A. F. Leach, 
A History of Winchester College, 1899; 
A. K. CGook, About Winchester 
College, 1917; R. B. Mansfield, 
School-Life at Winchester College, 
1870. 

(6) The proportion of the various 
social classes within these schools 
was made as follows: 

Winchester: With the accent on 
the gentry-titled-clergy in the man- 
ner of Rugby-Harrow. The justi- 
fication for this comes from the 
school historians noted in (a) 
above, and from the biographies 
of eminent Wykehamists (e.g. 
Thomas Arnold, G. Moberly). See 
also the conversation between Lord 
Lyttleton and Moberly in The 
Public Commission Report, 
1864, vol. 3, pp. 338-9, Questions 
410 and 411, etc. 

Westminster: In the same man- 
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ner as Winchester with a greater 
accent on the titled in the earlier 
years. The justification for this 
comes from the school histories 
mentioned in (a) above, but par- 
ticularly from a perusal and esti- 
mation of the distinguished pupils 
listed in F. H. Forshall, Westminster 
School, Past and Present, 1884. See 
also Public Schools Commission Report 
1864, vol. 3—(i) evidence of Mr. 
Turle, (ii) evidence of Mr. Liddell. 

Shrewsbury: The School was 
much like Rugby socially, as a 
perusal of the following in par- 
ticular confirms: J. E. Auden, op. 
cit.; G. W. Fisher, op. cit.; B. H. 
Kennedy — evidence before the 
Public Schools’ Commission, 1864, 
and the Council’s evidence before 
the same body; S. Butler, The Life 
and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler. See 
also the comments under Note 7 
above. 

Charterhouse: This is the most 
difficult of all, although there is no 
doubt of its selectiveness in the 
Rugby manner. The monitorial 
system complicates the issue con- 
siderably. the remarks in 
general histories and in Public 
Schools’ Commission Report, 1864, 
vol, 4, p. 4. 

1° The estimate of the total number of 
boys aged 12 in our period came from a 
study of birth rates, deaths, and census 
reports, working in decades. For a later 
partial analysis of the children of this 
period see: Summary of Statistics, Regu- 
lations, etc. of Elementary Education in 
England and Wales, 1833-1870; this 
is part of: Education Department—Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects, vol. 2, 
1898, pp. 434~544- 

Interesting contemporary accounts of 
the various social classes are given in: 

P. Colquhoun, Treatise of the Wealth 
. - « Of the British Empire, etc., 1815. 

R. Dudley Baxter, The New Reform 
Bill, 1866. 

R. Dudley Baxter, The Taxation of the 
U.K., etc., 1869. 

The Census of Great Britain in 1851 com- 
prising an account of the numbers and dis- 
tribution of the people etc., 1854. 

The middle classes and professions 
were calculated from several sources in- 
cluding the Census Report details, 
especially those of 1831, 1851 and 1861. 

Particular attention was paid to the 
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nobility, baronetage and gentry since the 
Public Schools were so concerned with 
them. The estimates here were made 
mainly from an analysis of: E. Walford, 
County Families of the United Kingdom, 
1879. Reference was also made to 
Colquhoun (op. cit.), the Census Reports, 
etc., and, with due caution, including 
recalculations, to the following: 

W. A. Guy, On the Duration of Life 
among Families of the Peerage, etc. 7. Stat. 
Soc., vol. VIII, 1845. 

W. A. Guy, On the Duration of Life 
— the English Gentry, ibid, vol. IX, 

6. 

A. H. Bailey and A. Day, On the Rate 
of Mortality among the Families of the 
Peerage, etc., ibid., vol. XXVI, 1863. 

The nature of the establishments, life, 
etc., of the various social classes was 
obtained from current periodicals, manu- 
script census forms, etc. 

11 For a typical analysis of locals see 
note 8. From local newspapers, etc., it is 
fairly easy, if tedious, to find the relevant 
background of local parents. 

12 A study of Stapylton’s record for 
Eton would seem to make this less likely 
there. 

18 These figures ignore students, semi- 
professional and ancillary grades, and 
concern England and Wales only. 

144 These figures are for Church of 
England clergy in England and Wales. 
The sons of ministers and priests of other 
denominations are only rarely found in 
these schools and most masters frowned 
on their presence. The difficulties of 
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parents of a religious faith other than the 
Church of England accounts, in part, for 
the remarkable growth of new Public 
Schools in that period, as explained 
earlier. 

15 Many examples of this are known 
in the case of the town of Rugby. They 
went there as sojourners for the benefit 
of the foundation, i.e. went to live there 
to combine the advantages of cheap 
education and guaranteed entry of sons 
into the school. The examples quoted in 
note 8 are cases in point. 

16 Thus, in 1861, only a quarter of the 
army and navy officers were married. 

17 For details of the calculations con- 
cerning the gentry, see note 10. 

18 See note 1 for details. 

19 For details of the social status of 
— from 1800 to 1835 at this school 


ae A. Mumford, The Manchester 
Grammar School, 1515-1915, Pp. 529, etc. 

The following quotation concerning 
Manchester Grammar School is of some 
interest in our connection: ‘In comparing 
the social status of the scholars during 
Mr. Parnell’s pga! (1749- 
1764) with that during Dr. Jeremiah 
Smith’s (1808-1837), we notice a de- 
creased use of the school by the country 
gentry, yeoman and farmer classes, . . .’ 

2° Among Arnold’s own friends at 
Oxford, at least three others besides 
Buckland took up this cccupation— 
G. Cornish, J. Tucker and F. C. Black- 
stone. The ages of the pupils varied 
greatly. 
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THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN GREATER LONDON 


Marjorie McIntosh 


were “conservative” and those put forward by the Conser- 

vatives were “radical”. The Communists up to a point 
marched shoulder to shoulder with the Conservatives but continued 
marching after their comrades had halted. . . .’ Thus the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London, 1957-60, 
describes the political lions crouching in its path. When an earlier 
Royal Commission made a similar inquiry in 1921-3, the London 
Municipal Society opposed the establishment of a regional authority 
as destructive both of local government and of economy and efficiency; 
and denounced such schemes as devices elaborated by socialists in order 
to extend socialism. Conservative politicians, starved of a majority on 
the L.C.C, for twenty-seven years, today hope that the inclusion of 
suburbia in a regional authority will put them in power. 

As the Report recognizes, the government of London is a great 
political prize for any political party since the area reviewed contains 
nearly one-fifth of England’s population and one-third of its rateable 
value. But to recognize that politicians think and act in political terms 
is not to ignore the social, economic and administrative problems pre- 
cipitated by the growth of London. The region has burgeoned from its 
centre until what used to be physically distinguishable areas have be- 
come clotted urban settlements. Many circumstances have contributed 
to this extension of the great wen. London is the political capital and 
judicial centre, housing the country’s major cultural and professional 
activities, and supplying its means of conspicuous consumption. It 
is the largest port, an international commercial centre and an important 
industrial region. Developments in communications and in power sup- 
plies have located employment and housing throughout the region 
and have enabled people to travel considerable distances for work and 
recreation. In such an area, life offers attractions, varieties of work and 
play, and high-quality public services. Thus, despite persistent efforts 
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to restrict its insidious growth, the region will continue to generate 
pressure for high density development and for expansion beyond the 
Green Belt. 

Such developments demand comprehensive solutions. Visibly and 
immediately necessary to all Londoners are policies for traffic control, 
highway construction and road lighting. Not less important is an over- 
all plan for land use, for the setting of targets for employment and resi- 
dential population and for the re-development of out-worn areas and 
the re-housing of their surplus populations. Assuredly these social and 
economic problems do not stem from the administrative structure and 
cannot be solved by administrative reconstruction alone. Local Auth- 
orities work within defined terms of reference and their achievements 
depend even more upon national policy and the availability of re- 
sources than upon the aptness of their structure for the tasks which 
they have to perform. Nevertheless, in London as elsewhere, it may well 
be that there are defects in the existing structure and the distribution 
of functions within it which impede the solution of urgent problems. 

Responsibility for the provision of major services in the Metropolitan 
region rests with six county councils and three county boroughs varying 
in size from some three million to a hundred and ten thousand inhabi- 
tants. Of the counties, only the inner ones of Middlesex and London 
are wholly urban, the remaining four each having a metropolitan and a 
rural area. Within the counties, there are a hundred and two minor 
authorities (boroughs and county districts) of different types, sizes and 
resources. Some are larger in terms of population and rateable value 
than the county boroughs which exercise the whole range of functions, 
and others are tiny. There is thus no logical relationship between the 
size and resources of authorities and the functions they discharge. In 
five of the counties, responsibility for services such as education, health 
and planning is divided by delegation between the counties and the 
county districts, but the extent of each county district’s responsibility 
has been determined by fortuitous historical, political and personal 
factors and, in some counties, there is now serious administrative 
friction. London County differs from the rest both in respect of the 
powers possessed by the two tiers of authorities and in the distribution 
of powers between them. 

The present division of responsibility has two effects. On the one 
hand some major local government problems are not being dealt with 
over a wide enough area. On the other hand the smaller authorities 
have been steadily denuded of their functions to an extent which is 
making it increasingly difficult to retain good quality officers and elected 
representatives to serve on them. This was the situation which led the 
government in 1957 to appoint the Royal Commission to ‘examine the 
present system and working of Local Government in the Greater 
London area; to recommend whether any, and if so what, changes in 
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local government structure and the distribution of local government 
functions in the area, or any part of it, would better secure effective 
and convenient local government’. 

The membership of the Commission was unusual in that it included 
neither professional politicians nor anyone who had been educated at 
a major public school. Indeed the Chairman was the first non-Oxbridge 
man to lead a Royal Commission since the war. It is clear that the 
Minister intended to set up a body which would be regarded as inde- 
pendent and impartial but, in straining after impartiality, he sacrificed 
other advantages. None of the members had extensive service on local 
authorities either inside or outside the review area. Instead, they con- 
sisted of two political scientists, a lawyer, a chartered accountant, an 
industrialist and the recently retired Deputy Secretary to the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. No member had intimate personal 
knowledge of the actual practice of local democracy: of the relations, 
for instance, between the elected representative and the citizen. Mem- 
bers’ experience and expertise equipped them to deal admirably with 
the more technical problems of local government, such as planning, 
and with the administrative patterns necessary to secure optimum 
efficiency where this can be measured in technical terms. But local 
government provides above all services for citizens who measure its 
value at the point of direct contact. Regrettably the only member of 
the Commission who possessed such essential knowledge was the Social 
Services Administrator of the Women’s Voluntary Services. In view of 
the heavy weighting of the Commission on the technical side, it is un- 
fortunate, though in accordance with well-established precedent, that 
she was not buttressed by a social scientist. 

The type of evidence which the Commission obtained reflected this 
weighting. It set out to tap conscientiously every available source of 
relevant information. It commissioned investigations into social and 
economic groupings in the area; it made many informal visits to local 
authorities in order to study their attitudes and problems on the spot, 
and invited evidence from a wide variety of bodies both directly and 
indirectly involved in the work of local government. Particularly ad- 
mirable was the way it drew the Universities into its work. All were 
approached and asked to supply the Commission with the results of any 
useful research. Only three submitted memoranda. The most substan- 
tial came from the Greater London Group of the London School of 
Economics which, with the help of a grant from the Nuffield Trust, 
had been conducting a comprehensive survey of the Commission’s 
problem and submitted its own complete proposals. As a result the 
Commission was armed with a more extensive body of information 
than that obtained by any previous Royal Commission in this field. 

Much of this evidence was limited to the strictly administrative. 
The Ministry of Local Government and Housing itself, through its 
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Permanent Secretary, presented the Commission with some very 
definite views. It painted a picture of the ‘breakdown’ of local govern- 
ment in the review area and did not attempt to conceal its wish both 
for the creation of a larger regional authority and for the conferment 
of greater powers on the smaller authorities. Moreover, the Com- 
mission had a series of private interviews with what it described as 
‘individuals who have special knowledge and experience of the problems 
with which we have to deal’. The Report does not tell us who these 
individuals were, what was the nature of the special knowledge which 
they possessed, nor what evidence they gave. It may well be that there 
were among these ‘individuals’ some senior officials of local authorities 
who, in their public capacity, had prepared and supported their own 
authorities’ evidence and who seized this opportunity to offer their 
personal opinions. The Commission may well have been influenced 
by these private communications, since it dismissed the local authorities’ 
evidence in favour of the status quo as ‘unhelpful’. 

The Commission lacked counterbalancing sociological evidence. At 
the outset it recognized the importance of assessing the extent to 
which local services meet social needs. At one point it considered 
whether it should conduct its own survey into the impact of the social 
services on the individual citizen but decided instead to ask the volun- 
tary organizations to supply this information. The response to its over- 
tures was thin. Some voluntary bodies such as the Family Welfare 
Association, the Salvation Army and the National Union of Towns- 
women’s Guilds did not even reply to the Commission’s invitation. 
Others concentrated rather on the impact of local government on the 
respondents than on describing the ways in which the present organiza- 
tion of the social services helps or frustrates the citizen. Two notable 
exceptions were the London Council of Social Service and the Institute 
of Almoners. Their evidence showed how valuable this kind of material 
would have been if there had been systematic enquiry. The Com- 
mission was easily deflected from the pursuit of knowledge and decided 
to rely on its own capacity to ‘look at things from the point of view of 
the recipients of the services’.* 

This failure to substitute knowledge for opinion soon came up 
against the irreconcilable assertions of different witnesses. As a result 
the Commission was compelled to strike out on its own and it drew up 
certain guiding criteria. It decided that there are two main require- 
ments of good local government: first, efficiency and economy in the 
use of human and financial resources, and secondly, the maintenance of 
healthy local democracy. From these two assumptions all its conclusions 
flow. 

In the abstract, these two guiding considerations are impeccable. 
Difficulties arise when they have to be defined and applied in structural 
forms. It is clear, for instance, that the concept of efficiency in the 
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rate-borne public services cannot be measured in commercial terms. The 
Commission had no widely accepted or generally applicable criteria 
to apply and did not itself remedy the deficiency. It attempted to work 
out a system of comparison based on unit or general administrative costs 
but abandoned these calculations as unrealistic. In the end, it accepted 
criteria supplied by witnesses with a practical experience of local 
government. 

The professional employees of local authorities stressed, for example, 
the importance of ensuring that administrative units are large enough 
to provide the rewarding and remunerative work attractive to good 
quality officers. The teachers’ organizations stressed the importance 
of the range and variety of headships and posts of responsibility and the 
high quality inspectorate which they enjoy in an area the size of the 
London County Council. Witnesses from the Royal College of Mid- 
wives pointed to the improvements in standards of staffing and equip- 
ment which had followed the transfer of the midwifery service from 
the boroughs to the county councils. They pointed out that only a large 
establishment of midwives can afford to carry a supervising midwife 
without whom the midwife in the field was unlikely to get professional 
support or information about new methods and techniques which 
she needs. 

Nevertheless some witnesses, representing such bodies as the Asso- 
ciation of Child Care Officers and the Royal College of Nursing, 
emphasized that the pursuit of administrative areas large enough to 
guarantee high quality professional standards should not militate 
against close co-operation in the field. They stressed that effective 
functioning of the domiciliary team is at present, to some extent, ob- 
structed by the division of departmental responsibility within the par- 
ticular local authority. The Commission deduced from this that depart- 
mental co-operation was more likely to be secured within a smaller 
authority. But even these field workers urged that some of the services 
with which they are concerned—child care, mental health and ser- 
vices for the physically handicapped—can only be efficiently provided 
if a wide variety of institutional and personal services is available. 
Since the proportion of the population at risk which requires these 
special services is small, the basic unit must clearly be large enough 
for the needs to be met within the confines of a single local authority. 

In the event, no witness was prepared to state categorically the 
optimum size of the administrative unit even for the service with which 
he was familiar. All maintained that, given progressive elected repre- 
sentatives and keen officers, good results can be secured in what might 
otherwise seem unfavourable circumstances. Nevertheless there was 
general agreement that the basic many-purpose local government unit 
in an urban area like Greater London must have a population of at 
least a quarter of a million, and many witnesses considered that from 
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half to one and a half million was the size most likely to give effective 
services. 

From these inconclusive ideas about efficiency, the Commission 
turned to consider its second criterion. Here it clearly felt itself on safer 
ground. The principles of ‘healthy local democracy’ appeared to be 
self-evident. The basis of local self-government, it argued, lies in the 
fact that a group of laymen elected by, and representative of, the local 
community control the work of the experts (in the form of the paid 
officials) and ensure that it is adapted to the real requirements of the 
citizen. On this foundation the Commission erected an idealized model 
of a local authority. It should be of a type to attract into elected service 
persons drawn from different strata of the community who are at the 
same time of a ‘high standard of intelligence, experience, personality 
and character who know their people, their needs, dislikes and fears’.* 
They should be activated by ‘a genuine devotion to the public good in 
a disinterested way’, though a little ambition is not to be ‘disparaged 
or despised’. They should be able to work with and to judge the com- 
petence of officials, without being a slave to professional advice, and to 
act as an intelligent link between political parties and the local coun- 
cil. These desiderata, it maintained, are only likely to be achieved if 
the authority is not so small that its scale of operations is too limited, 
and not too large to destroy the sense of personal responsibility. Too 
big an authority will result in a council remote from the people whose 
lack of interest in its activities will be reflected in low polls in local 
elections; it will deny local knowledge an effective influence on decision 
taking, will strengthen the power of the official, and will encourage 
bureaucracy. It is necessary to look critically at this image of ‘healthy 
local democracy’. If it is unrealistic, proposals for reorganization based 
on it might at best be irrelevant and, at worst, harmful. 

There is much to be said for the Council’s contention that the ideal 
local authority is one which reflects all social classes in the local com- 
munity. When the Commission came to examine the evidence, it found 
that the social composition of the county councils was much more 
homogeneous than that of the county districts, the former being drawn 
predominantly from the ‘upper’ social range while the latter were 
‘manned by a much greater variety of people’.* It explained this by the 
fact that the county councils and their committees must meet in the 
daytime owing to the pressure of their work, and so can only be attended 
by more leisured people. Most county district councils, on the other 
hand, meet in the evenings. The inference the Commission draws from 
this is that the smaller authorities tend to be more ‘representative’. It 
states that ‘it made some interesting studies of the types of persons who 
are county councillors’, but did not consider it worth while to publish 
these studies though they amply confirmed its view. This decision is as 
regrettable as it is puzzling, because facts in this field are scarce and 
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without them it is impossible to determine whether there is any genuine 
relation between size and ‘representativeness’. 

Work done by the Centre for Urban Studies,’ which was made 
available to the Commission, confirms its assertion that, in the London 
region, county councillors, whether Labour or Conservative, are over- 
whelmingly drawn from the Registrar General’s social classes one and 
two; the representation of the ‘upper classes’ on county councils being 
three to five times as great as it is in the population of their respective 
areas. But the Centre’s evidence also reveals that the social character 
of the borough and county district councils is affected primarily by 
political factors. Conservative councillors, in the London region at any 
rate, tend to be drawn from a narrower social range than Labour 
councillors. In Greenwich and St. Pancras, for example, where the 
social stratification of the local population is roughly similar, the 
Labour-controlled council of Greenwich is much more representative 
of the social balance of the population than is the Conservative con- 
trolled St. Pancras. Indeed, the greater the size of the Conservative 
majority, the higher is the proportion of ‘upper class’ councillors. On 
the other hand, those councils which produce the one-party government 
of the kind deplored in the evidence of the London School of Economics 
are those which in practice obey the Commission’s criterion of being 
‘representative’, since they arise in predominantly working-class areas. 
Thus, attempts to strengthen local democracy by reorganizing local 
government so as to produce councils representing a cross-section of the 
whole community are by no means certain of achieving the desired 
results. It is not possible to predict with certainty what type of social 
structure will produce a given council composition. Nor will strength- 
ening the powers of the smaller authorities in itself ensure that all social 
classes play a bigger part in local government. 

Moreover, the Commission’s assumption that there is a large body 
of public-spirited individuals eager to serve on local authorities, pro- 
vided their powers are adequate to make the work interesting, has not 
been proved. Indeed, as the Ministry itself admits, the number of 
people available for this work is declining for reasons beyond the con- 
trol of those who seek to reform local government. Already, many who 
serve on the network of elected and appointed public bodies in the 
London region duplicate their public work. With increasing specializa- 
tion in industry and the professions, the type of person who used to give 
public service in the area in which he had strong local roots is tending 
to disappear. The Glossop® study illustrates this trend: the individual 
entrepreneur in industry, with close personal ties in his locality, is giving 
way to the professional manager who tends to move from area to area 
according to the dictates of his career. Whatever the structural re- 
organization of local authorities, the problem of manning them up will 
remain. 
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Another cause for concern which the Commission voices is the citi- 
zen’s lack of interest in his local authority. The low poll at municipal 
elections is attributed by the Commission in part to the voter’s confusion 
about the multiplicity of the authorities which provide his services. But, 
as the Centre for Urban Studies points out, although nowhere in the 
country could interest in local elections be described as vigorous, it is in 
fact livelier in the review area than elsewhere. This evidence did not 
prevent the Commission from concluding that electoral apathy in the 
review area was due to the ‘remoteness’ from the citizen of its larger 
authorities. But in fact the citizen is never ‘remote’ from the work of 
local authorities although he may never come into contact with their 
elected representatives. It impinges on his daily life at a hundred 
points, and what is important to him in the satisfaction of his needs is, 
first, that the planning of the services should be intelligent, and secondly, 
that the professional staff with whom he comes into contact should 
have adequate training and a civilized approach. A good quality 
authority equipped with adequate resources and served by officials 
of high calibre can do more to help him than continuous personal 
contact with well-intentioned amateurs. 

Finally, behind all the Commission’s discussions of the tactors which 
make for healthy local democracy lies its inherent dislike of ‘bigness’ 
and its nostalgia for the small scale. The Commissioners in their report 
and in their questioning of witnesses continually attach the emotive 
adjectives ‘massive’, ‘inhuman’, ‘monolithic’ to their references to the 
larger authorities, but particularly to the L.C.C, At bottom this view is 
retrogressive, because it ignores the many advantages which specializa- 
tion and improved techniques can bring and fails to examine how these 
can be secured without the sacrifice of flexibility and sensitivity to 
individual needs. Even though local democracy is a valuable part of 
our democratic political institutions, it cannot be true to assert, as the 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry maintained, that ‘whatever price 
you have to pay for it, you must pay’.’ 

What, then, does the Commission recommend in the light of its 
interpretation of these two criteria? It starts out with the very reasonable 
preference for letting well alone. Despite this, however, it finds itself 
driven to the conclusion that ‘the present structure of local government 
in the review area is inadequate and needs overhaul’.* The area, it 
argues, is ‘an entity which is so closely knit, so interdependent, so 
deeply influenced by the Central area, so largely built up, that it truly 
makes up the London of today’.* Moreover, it believes that the pre- 
sent system of administration in the region has now run into such a 
grave crisis that there is no alternative to scrapping the existing 
machinery. It therefore recommends a sweeping reorganization of the 
whole area. Under this, the existing county and county borough 
organization would disappear and be replaced by a Regional Council 
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for Greater London elected on the basis of one member for each par- 
liamentary constituency. This body would be the authority for ser- 
vices which the Commission feels must be organized on a larger scale, 
such as town planning, traffic management, education, fire and ambu- 
lance services. But the Commission recognizes that in most of these 
cases responsibility must be shared with the smaller authorities, roughly 
on the lines that the local authority plans and the smaller authority 
carries out the policy. The unit it chooses for the smaller authority is 
what it calls the Greater London Borough, which would be formed 
from an amalgamation of the existing boroughs and county districts to 
give a population of one hundred thousand to two hundred and fifty 
thousand each. The Commission’s suggestions for these groupings, 
which it stresses are provisional, would lead to the creation of fifty-two 
Greater London Boroughs in place of the present one hundred and two 
minor authorities. The boroughs would be wholly responsible for most 
of the services which they provide, but in those cases where they shared 
responsibility with the regional council, as in education and planning, 
they would receive their powers direct from Parliament and not by 
delegation from the larger authority. 

In allocating responsibility between these two new types of body the 
Commission draws the distinction between technical and personal 
services. It argues that the former by their very nature require a deci- 
sion for the review area as a whole, whereas the latter are more appro- 
priately dealt with by the local community. At present no less than nine 
authorities in the region have a hand in settling such technical matters 
as town and country planning and the main traffic arteries through the 
area, and the Commission concludes that the only way of securing 
efficient democratic administration of such technical matters is by the 
establishment of a single elected authority for the review area. On the 
face of it, this appears logical but overlooks the fact that their solution 
is far more dependent on government policy, including the allocation 
of adequate capital resources, than upon the logical definition of local 
boundaries. Local authorities’ plans for breaking the traffic bottleneck 
in urban areas, for instance, cannot be dealt with independently either 
of the programme for main roads or of the Government’s willingness to 
allow sufficient capital resources to be devoted to this sector of public 
activity. 

Nor is it only lack of money that holds up the solution of these prob- 
lems: it is also lack of power. Even a new regional authority would not 
be able to plan the development of the review area properly under 
existing national policy. The effective planning of London depends on 
controlling the influx of workers into the over-congested central area. 
In the field of industry this has been recognized. The Government 
effectively regulates industrial employment by the issue of industrial 
development certificates. But while industrial jobs in the centre are 
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decreasing, office jobs have steadily expanded and, with the construc- 
tion of more and more commercial skyscrapers, show every sign of 
continuing. No policy for locating employment in London, therefore, 
can hope to work unless it also covers commercial employment. But 
here the government has refused to act. 

The problem which this poses for the L.C.C. was recognized by the 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry. She acknowledged that the 
Council is making a very costly and ‘most valiant effort’ to deal with 
the problems which are created and ‘will increasingly be created by 
this growing employment in the centre’, Yet when asked whether it 
would ever be practicable to decentralize office employment, she replied 
that ‘it is anybody’s guess whether that can be done and to what 
extent it can be done’. But unless it can be done, no reconstruction of 
local government machinery can provide a cure. 

To maintain this however is not to deny that local government bodies 
have an integral part to play in the planning process or that their 
effectiveness cannot be improved. There is no doubt that the region 
needs an overall development plan but that does not necessarily 
require a new elected regional authority. A joint planning board, drawn 
from the existing major authorities and armed with executive powers, 
would be equally effective once it was given the tools by Parliament. 

But it is in the field of education that the Commission’s proposals 
seem most damaging. Absorbed on the one hand in its belief in the need 
for a larger authority, yet committed on the other to avoid ‘remoteness’ 
in the administration of the personal services, to which education un- 
doubtedly belongs, it has clearly been at a loss how to fit this service 
into its regional structure. Logically it might have been expected to 
solve the problem by drawing a line between technical education 
(which requires a large catchment area) and the earlier educational 
stages. But it rejects this solution on the grounds that ‘the essential 
unity of the educational process from stage to stage, primary, secondary 
and further, should be maintained and developed and the administra- 
tive organization should be apt for this purpose’."! 

The Commission therefore left itself with a dilemma. It clearly could 
not hand over the whole administration of education to a body far 
more remote from parents and teachers than the county councils it had 
already denounced as ‘inhuman’ and ‘monolithic’. It therefore drew its 
line, not on the basis of effective catchment area, but between the plan- 
ning of policy and its exercise. The regional authority, it suggests, 
should be responsible for all the essential educational decisions such 
as the size of the budget, the maintenance of standards, the planning 
of the location and types of schools and the recruitment of teachers. 
The new Greater London Boroughs would be left with the job of 
overseeing the day to day administration of all the schools, from pri- 
mary to junior technical, in their area. 
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Not surprisingly, this proposal has satisfied nobody. The London 
Teachers’ Association has objected on the grounds that it would des- 
troy the unity of the London education service whose quality the Com- 
mission greatly praised. Most of the existing London boroughs, which 
have never exercised educational powers, are not anxious to have any 
greater educational responsibility than the appointment of governors 
to local schools. Nor does the proposal solve the existing friction in the 
other county areas which arises from the delegation of some educational 
powers to local districts, for the Commission would in practice be 
universalizing this system of delegation, despite the fact that it has 
attacked the whole principle. It is impossible to discern any educational 
grounds for the Commission’s proposal and it must be assumed that it 
was inspired by addiction to its favourite concept of ‘healthy local 
democracy’. Committed to breaking up the counties’ responsibilities 
among smaller multi-purpose authorities, the Commission had to 
reorganize education to make it fit. 

This a priori, non-sociological approach to the problems of local 
government comes out most strongly in the Commission’s proposals 
for the smaller authority. Guided again by its assumption that there is 
some natural relation between ‘smallness’ and personal service, it 
proposes to decant into its new primary units complete responsibility 
for the health and welfare services, including child care and housing 
(except for building in the overspill area). In doing so it ignores some 
factors of greatest importance to the individual or the family seeking 
the satisfaction of their social needs. It ignores, for example, that the 
inner core of the London region is homogeneous, merging many locali- 
ties in one identity. In such an area the citizens move easily across 
local boundaries and are bewildered when mobility results in new 
standards of service or availability of help. Under the present distribu- 
tion of powers in the region this problem arises most acutely in the field 
of housing, since welfare services are at present the responsibility of the 
county councils and therefore are standardized over a large area. But, 
if the Commission’s new break-up of powers were to be adopted, the 
problems arising from different treatment by different authorities would 
be made much worse. 

An examination of the welfare services demonstrates how misleading 
the administrative criteria of ‘smallness’ can be. Paradoxically, the 
only way to give the citizen the intimate personal consideration he needs 
is to organize him in big enough areas of consumer demand to justify 
the provision of varied services. Today we have mercifully moved out 
of the era in which public assistance authorities tackled their social 
problems by lumping all the claimants into one common class of ‘less 
eligibility’ and, in so doing, herded them into large institutions which 
ignored the refinements of individual need. In this way the ‘old people’s 
home’ has ceased to be a barracks and become, in fact, a home. Every 
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enlightened authority seeks to establish as many of these small units as 
will provide a domestic atmosphere, as well as grouping together people 
of the same type and social class. But a small authority cannot provide 
such a sensitive classification since it has not enough claimants on its 
service to make it possible. This principle holds true of the whole 
range of welfare services. The Curtis Committee’* urged that the care 
of children must be made the responsibility of the county councils 
partly because the children’s service, like the treatment of old people, 
must be specialized if it is to offer a sufficient variety of forms of care. 
For all these reasons the Commission’s demand for a drastic surgical 
operation in the London area is hard to understand. Local government 
organization throughout the country as a whole has many deficiencies— 
some of them remarkably similar to those which the Commission con- 
demns in the London area. Yet, when the Government reviewed these 
problems in its White Paper on Area and Functions in 1956, it jumped 
to the defence of the status quo for the provincial authorities, asserting 
that they had adapted themselves well to changing conditions and that 
their structure needed not radical alteration but overhaul. It is often 
claimed that the problems of the London region are unique and there- 
fore require special solutions. A number of witnesses before the Com- 
mission returned to this theme. It is true that London’s position is 
different. For the very reason that the capital city has a special position, 
its problems cannot be solved within the framework of classical local 
government theory. Already, for instance, some of its technical prob- 
lems have outgrown even the review area. The existing county and 
county borough authorities have had to make administrative arrange- 
ments to cope with them over an extra-regional field (as, for instance, for 
higher technical education) and the new regional body proposed by 
the Commission would have to do likewise. No one would deny that the 
smaller authorities in the review area need to be regrouped and the 
distribution of powers between them and the larger authorities reviewed. 
But, if the citizen is not to suffer, this regrouping must be approached 
from the bottom rather than the top: that is to say, from the point of 
view of the consumer of these services. In this the advice of sociologists 
is far more relevant than that of political scientists. Yet in the Com- 
mission’s findings there is hardly an echo of their voices. 
Sentimentality is irrelevant to the judgment of governmental insti- 
tutions. The London County Council has lasted twice as long as its 
predecessor, the Metropolitan Board of Works. It has not lasted long 
enough to attract that veneration which the English customarily be- 
stow upon their ancient monuments and which the Commission con- 
ventionally affords to the City Corporation which has never, in its long 
history, endured a labour majority and hence incurred the need for 
reform. Indeed, the London County Council’s misfortune is to embody 
a radical tradition of civic self-government unrecognized by a Royal 
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Commission which seeks to secure for tomorrow the conditions of a liv- 
ing democratic habit by pronouncing the incantations of yesterday’s 
political theory. The Herbert Commission proposes to put the axe to 
the roots of London’s seventy-year-old government upon which has 
centred not only a continuous political debate and adventurous admini- 
strative adaptations but also, perhaps more important, a habit of civic 
pride built upon a creative fusion of parochial interests. How much of 
this democratic tradition would survive in a metropolitan city, with a 
political vacuum at its centre, governed by a Council drawing its 
vitality and strength from the suburbs? 
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internally diverse. Although four-fifths of its population are 

black, and nine-tenths of the remainder are coloured persons of 
mixed ancestry, there are structurally significant groups of Chinese, 
Syrian, Jewish, Portuguese and British descent, and in several cases 
these ethnic groups are also differentiated by special statuses, organiza- 
tions and occupational interests. 

Apart from this racial complexity, Jamaica includes a number of 
significantly different ecological areas: the expanding urban area 
around Kingston; the sugar belts with their large plantations and land- 
less labour force; the rural highlands settled by smallholders; and the 
tourist coast along the north shore. Community types and organization 
in each ecological area tend to be somewhat distinct. So do community 
interests, which now compete for influence on the island government. Of 
the 1-6 million persons who live in Jamaica, perhaps one-quarter are 
to be found in Kingston and the other main towns, and nearly one- 
half live in the hilly interior. The plainsfolk dependent on sugar 
probably exceed 400,000. Rural-urban differences are important 
already and will tend to become more so. The rate of population 
growth is very high. 

Jamaica’s racial diversity strikes the visitor immediately; but local 
‘nationalism’ has developed a convenient mythology of ‘progress’ 
according to which race differences are held to be irrelevant in personal 
relations. While it is difficult to state the precise significance of racial 
difference in a few words, it can be said categorically that_race and its 
symbol colour do play a very important part in structuring relations 
between individuals within Jamaica, and the study of this aspect of 
local life can throw a great deal of light on the island-society. None- 
theless, race concepts are cultural facts and their significance varies 
with social conditions.* To understand the local attitude to race, we 
must therefore begin with the society and its culture. Accordingly, in 
the following summary of Jamaican social structure, I shall avoid direct 
reference to ecological or racial differences as far as possible, while 
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presenting a general account which incorporates this racial complexity 
fully within the frame of social and cultural difference. This procedure 
permits a shorter description than is otherwise possible, and reveals 
the basis of Jamaican thinking about race. 

The most appropriate approach to the description of Jamaican 
society is that of institutional analysis. An institution is a form or 
system of activities characteristic of a given population. Institutional 
activities involve groups, and these groups generally have clearly 
defined forms of relations among their members. Moreover, institu- 
tional activities and forms of grouping are also sanctioned by normative 
beliefs and ideas, and social values are expressed in institutional rules. 
The basic institutions of a given population are the core of the people’s 
culture; and since society consists of a system of institutionalized rela- 
tions, a people’s institutions form the matrix of their social structure. 
Thus the description of social structure consists in the analysis of the 
institutional system of the population under study. 

In the following account of Jamaican social structure, I shall there- 
fore describe the institutions of local society and their variety of alter- 
native forms, as systematically and briefly as I can. In Jamaica, each 
institutional sub-system such as the family or religion is represented by 
a number of diverse alternatives. Moreover, each group of institutional 
alternatives characterizes a different segment of the local society. 
Although usually described as a social class, the population which 
practises a distinctive set of institutions is best described as a cultural 
or social section. The three distinctive institutional systems characteristic 
of contemporary Jamaica therefore define a society divided into three 
social sections. For initial reference, we may think of these sections as 
the white, the brown and the black, this being the order of their 
current and historical dominance, and the exact reverse of their relative 
numerical strength. Although these colour coefficients are primarily 
heuristic, they indicate the racial majority and cultural ancestry of 
each section accurately. The white section which ranks highest locally 
represents the culture of mid-twentieth-century West European society. 
It is the dominant section, but also the smallest, and consists principally 
of persons reared abroad from early childhood. The black or lowest 
section may include four-fifths of the population, and practises a folk 
culture containing numerous elements reminiscent of African societies 
and Caribbean slavery. The brown intermediate section is culturally 
and biologically the most variable, and practises a general mixture of 
patterns from the higher and lower groups. This mixture seems to 
involve a combination of institutional forms as often as institutional 
syncretism. Thus the culture of the middle section includes co-existent 
institutional alternatives drawn from either of the two remaining 
traditions, as well as those forms which are peculiar to itself. 

Kinship institutions differentiate the three sections clearly. The 
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general pattern of kinship throughout this society is bilateral, but its 
operative range increases as we move from the first section to the second, 
and its matrilateral range and emphasis are predominant among the 
lowest group.* Differences in family types correspond with these differ- 
ences in the kinship systems of the social sections; and these differences 
of family organization are both formal and functional. In the small 
dominant section, families have a bilateral authority structure, and 
are small, tightly-knit groups with important functions of status place- 
ment and training. In the intermediate section, families have a patri- 
archal authority structure, the division of labour between husband and 
wife is quite distinctive, and the composition and range of the family 
are more various. In the lowest-ranking section, family authority and 
responsibility is modally matriarchal, and the composition of domestic 
units reflects the primacy of uterine kinship and descent. 

These sectional differences of family organization are linked with 
other differences of mating pattern. The small dominant section observes 
contemporary West European norms of marriage. It includes more 
divorcees than bastards. The intermediate section practises a creolized 
version of Victorian marriage, and distinguishes men’s legal and 
illegitimate issue most sharply. The third section typically mates out- 
side the context of marriage, which is usually postponed among them 
until middle age, very often after the birth of grandchildren. In the 
top section, mating, marriage and cohabitation imply one another; 
and family and household normally coincide. At the opposite social 
extreme, co-residence is certainly not a necessary condition of mating, 
marriage even less so, and there is no equation between family, house- 
hold and mating relation even as a social ideal. In the intermediate 
section, the mating and family forms characteristic of the other two 
sections are often found together, men living with their wives and lawful 
issue respectably, apart from their current or former mistresses and 
illegitimate children. These three differing forms of domestic organiza- 
tion, mating, family, and kinship are integrated as separate institutional 
systems which differentiate the three social sections. Neither fully 
understands or approves the kinship institutions of the others. 

In their magico-religious systems, the three social sections are 
similarly differentiated. At one extreme, we find the agnostic attitudes 
characteristic of contemporary British society, and this religious agnosti- 
cism is coupled with operational faith and skill in modern science and 
administration, the dominant values of this world-view being those of 
materialism. At the other extreme, African-type ritual forms, such as 
spirit-possession, sacrifice, obeah or magic, are common, together with 
a liberal variety of beliefs in sorcery, witchcraft, divination, spirits and 
their manipulation, and several substitutes for rites de passage. Among 
the intermediate section, the typical religious form is denominational 
Christianity; and the church creed, ritual, theology, organization and 
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modes of recruiting members differ remarkably from the corresponding 
revivalist forms which are current among the lowest section.‘ The 
fundamentalist world-view of this intermediate section contrasts sharply 
with the moral and cosmological systems of the other two. Basically, 
these three types of magico-religious system are organized about com- 
peting principles of action and explanation. Agnosticism abides by 
materialist notions of causality, and is normally coupled with faith in 
science. Fundamentalist Christianity believes in an omnipotent 
Christian God, whose actions are morally perfect, and who can be 
appealed to but not manipulated. Revivalism and other Afro-Christian 
cults are based on a belief in good and bad spirits which can affect the 
living directly, and which may be manipulated for personal evil or 
good. In the agnostic view there is no room for revelation, but scientific 
method guides us to valid conclusions. In the fundamentalist view, the 
decisive revelations occurred long ago in Palestine, especially during 
the life of Christ. In Revivalism and other folk cults, revelation occurs 
presently through dreams, divination, omens, and especially through 
spirit possession with its prophecy ‘in tongues’. Agnosticism is an out- 
look which has no institutional organization or membership. Denomina- 
tional Christianity normally recruits members by infant baptism. 
Revivalism and other Afro-Christian cults do so by adult conversion 
and baptism. The priesthood and organization of Christian denomina- 
tions differ in like measure from that of the revivalist groups. 

Education also differentiates the three sections sharply; and there is a 
positive correlation between the differing sectional experiences of educa- 
tion on the one hand, and their differing magico-religious or kinship 
practices on the other. The small dominant section consists mainly of 
professionals with university training, of entrepreneurs and of landed 
proprictors, who could easily take such training if they wished, or 
finance it for their dependents independently. Members of the inter- 
mediate section normally undergo instruction in local secondary schools; 
while members of the third or lowest section have so far had little 
chance of formal education beyond the level of the elementary school. 
However, education and schooling are not co-terminous, and among 
all sections the informal component in education varies inversely in its 
significance with the amount of schooling received. Thus the peasant’s 
lore of herbal medicines, proverbs, folk stories and the like, his skill in 
certain manual operations, and his knowledge of cultivation techniques 
have no parallel among the secondary school or college graduates. 
Thus the content as well as the form of these sectional educational 
experiences is quite dissimilar. 

In adult life these differences find expression in differing occupational 
and employment patterns. The entrepreneur exercises managerial 
functions in personal or corporate organizations. The professional 
typically finds remunerative long-term appointment in some large 
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corporation, such as government, or else conducts his own practice 
alone or in partnership. The secondary-school graduate whose educa- 
tion proceeds no further, typically finds clerical employment in business 
or government. 

The great majority of Jamaica’s school-leavers come from the 
elementary or primary schools, where tuition is provided free by 
government, and where efforts at ensuring attendance sometimes 
involve compulsion. Most of these elementary schoolchildren later find 
manual employment on the farms in the rural areas or in menial 
capacities in the towns. Recent surveys by the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission indicate that a high proportion of those persons who have 
only had elementary school education are unable to read or write. 
Another recent survey by Dr. C. A. Moser points out that less than one- 
quarter of the children attending elementary schools do so for the full 
eight years of the course.® A fair proportion of rural and urban children 
simply do not attend school at all. Certain militant cult-groups such 
as the Ras Tafarites* condemn these elementary schools as agencies of 
sectional propaganda, in much the same terms as Dr. Madeline Kerr, 
who found that they produced disorganized personalities.’ 

In effect, the technology which adults manipulate varies with their 
early educational experience. In Jamaica, these sectional differences of 
occupation are in part effects of the differing contents and significance 
of informal education in childhood, in part they are due to the historical 
inequalities of formal education. The longer a child stays in school 
receiving formal education, and the greater the stress on his proficiency 
therein, the shorter and less significant his informal training. The pro- 
fessional is normally just as ignorant of the peasant’s knowledge and 
skills, as is the latter of the former’s speciality. 

The economic system places special emphasis on the techniques and 
knowledge transmitted by formal education, and the resulting occupa- 
tional groups enjoy differing rewards of income and status. Proprietors 
and professionals who receive the largest incomes also enjoy higher 
status than other occupational groups; unskilled or semi-skilled workers 
who receive very low incomes rank at the bottom of the occupational 
scales. These local scales of income and prestige are correlated with 
employment patterns; and, at least in recruitment, employment is 
closely related to the system of differential education. Thus the in- 
equality of educational opportunities in Jamaica is an important con- 
dition of social and economic differentiation. The local system of 
differential education governs the distribution of those skills and 
aptitudes which are conditions of recruitment to occupations of 
different types. In this way the Jamaican educational system bolsters 
the social structure, and distinguishes three social sections. 

The relation between the systems of occupational differentiation and 
education tends to be self-perpetuating, since the less-well-paid manual 
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occupations do not allow parents to pay for their children’s education 
at secondary schools. Moreover, children at elementary schools have 
not had adequate educational facilities or sufficient scholarship oppor- 
tunities of free secondary education; these conditions have produced 
sufficient frustration to discourage many parents from sending their 
children to school regularly. Historically, the propertied sections of the 
Jamaican population have monopolized the local franchise on the basis 
of their educational and property qualifications. They have used their 
political influence to secure high government grants per pupil at the 
secondary schools while keeping expenditure on elementary education 
very low. Thus the differential allocation of political rights which was 
based on educational and economic differences was used by its bene- 
ficiaries to maximize the sectional differences in education which under- 
lay these economic and political inequalities. Thus the educational 
system and the sectional order were integrated, and the one tended to 
perpetuate the other. Moreover, within Jamaica, the division of labour 
directly reflects these differences in the educational careers of the 
population, and serves to maintain them. 

The three cultural sections already defined differ also in their 
economic institutions. Banking, currency, insurance, export-import 
commerce, and such large-scale agricultural undertakings as sugar or 
banana estates are controlled by that section which represents con- 
temporary Western culture locally. Oversea marketing is controlled 
by oversea agencies, normally those of the metropolitan power. The 
forms of government finance and their development follow current 
metropolitan forms and changes. To a considerable degree, local 
branches of foreign economic organizations are managed by expatriates, 
or by persons of recent expatriate origin. Jews, Syrians, and Chinese are 
Jamaica’s most important entrepreneurial groups; but the values which 
these groups attach to the maintenance of ethnic identity and cohesion 
only emphasize the extent to which economic control in Jamaica is 
separated from the ‘native’ population, or Creoles as they are called.*® 

If we consider employment, saving, property or marketing, the differ- 
ing institutional forms and roles of the three Jamaican sections are 
equally clear. The top-ranking section consists of a hard core of 
employers and own-account professionals, together with superior civil 
servants, whose employment conditions are such that dismissal or de- 
motion are virtually inconceivable. Most members of the intermediate 
section are themselves either employees of ‘middle-income’ status, or 
small proprietors, businessmen, farmers, contractors or such lesser pro- 
fessionals as teachers. The majority of this group are also themselves 
employers, hiring domestic labour and other types of service attendants 
by unwritten contracts and directing them in a personal fashion which 
involves heavy reliance on prompt dismissal and casual recruitment, 
but does not lend itself easily to trade-union action. In the lowest 
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section, the typical employment status is a combination of wage and 
own-account work, and underemployment or unemployment is wide- 
spread. Such institutions as partnership, lend-day, and morning sport, 
which serve to redistribute labour on a co-operative reciprocal basis, 
are as distinctive and typical of the lower section as are the systems of 
regular or casual recruitment for task, job or daywork used by the first 
and second sections respectively.® 

Saving and credit forms differ likewise. In urban areas, the lowest 
section saves either by means of African-type credit-thrift associations, 
such as ‘partner’ or ‘susu’;?° or individually by loans to market vendors 
and others who ‘keep’ the money placed in their care while turning it 
over in trade; or cash is hoarded or put in government post office banks. 
For members of the lowest section credit facilities are usually available 
only from those shops and persons with whom they have regular 
business dealings. In the intermediate section, credit is obtained 
through solicitors against security in property or insurance, or by hire- 
purchase and other accounts with various firms. Among the dominant 
section, credit is sought overseas or through local branches of banks 
established overseas, and it is advanced by them typically on mortgage, 
in the form of trading materials and stock, or against produce designed 
for sale on the world market. Savings among the top section are mainly 
invested in stocks, business or land; at the intermediate level the main 
forms of investment are in houses purchased for rent; among the third 
section, animals or smallholdings predominate. 

The three sections differentiated by these economic characteristics are 
also distinguished by the forms and roles of their economic associations. 
The dominant section is typically organized in employer associations, 
chambers of commerce, certain farmers’ societies and the like. Some of 
these associations have long histories. The lowest section is now organized 
in trade unions and friendly societies, the former being of recent growth. 
The intermediate section has hitherto avoided explicit economic 
organizations of its own, and has also avoided direct participation in 
the conflict of labour and capital. Its membership in these unions and 
associations is accordingly marginal; and in this respect its organiza- 
tion reflects its intermédiate economic position. However, this inter- 
mediate section does control a number of important occupational 
societies, such as those for teachers, small farmers or civil servants, 
which represent its major economic interest-groups. 

Property concepts and distribution also differentiate these three 
sections. Among the economically dominant section, property has the 
typical form of productive enterprise, such as commercial businesses, 
firms, factories, estates, or the like. Typically also these enterprises are 
limited liability companies, joint-stock or partnership organizations 
being in the majority, and in them the personalties of shareholders are 
sharply distinguished from their interests in the enterprise. Thus, for 
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the dominant section, property principally connotes some interest or 
share in an enterprise, with corresponding rights to a fixed portion of 
the profits of its operation. Among the intermediate section, property 
is mainly held on an individual or family basis, by freehold or under 
mortgage; and it typically consists in land, homes and own-account 
enterprises, whether small businesses or professional practices. Among 
the lowest section, the dominant property form is ‘family land’, that is, 
land held without proper legal title, and without precise personal distri- 
bution of rights, by the members of a family and their dependants.'! At 
this level also, personalty consists mainly of small stock, tools, clothes and 
the like, while the homes which their owners regard as realty have the 
legal status of ‘chattels’, being often movable structures, or otherwise 
of temporary character. The property concepts of each section are thus 
quite distinctive, those of the dominant section being defined mainly by 
company, contract and commercial law; while those of the intermediate 
section are governed by the law of real property and debt; and the 
property concepts of the lowest section require such novel enactments 
as the 1955 Facilities for Titles Law to be accommodated to the pre- 
vailing legal code. 

Similar differences characterize the sections in regard to marketing. 
Jamaican markets fall into three types: (a) the local shop or market, at 
which consumer meets vendor and in which ‘the Chinaman’ or the 
‘higgler’ (market woman) are the specialist traders;!* (6) intra-island 
produce marketing which is oriented to the collection of produce for 
shipment abroad, and wholesale shopkeeping which distributes imports; 
and (c) overseas import-export dealings which are controlled by large 
merchant houses that handle a variety of commodities travelling in 
either direction and typically operate a monopolistic system of com- 
mission agencies. There are also a number of recently developed crop 
associations, each exporting a particular commodity. The organization 
and processes of this large-scale overseas traffic are institutionally as 
different from those of the intra-island produce trade in their details of 
insurance, brokerage, shipping, customs, credit and commission agency, 
and in their relation to the world market, as is the local produce trade 
from the higgler-dominated trade in community markets. The specialist 
personnel who dominate each of these three different marketing systems 
are also drawn from a distinct social section. 

The legal positions of the different sections are also different. Jamaican 
legal forms are typically imitations of the law of the metropolitan power. 
These imitations have been locally administered by British personnel. 
In their content and application Jamaican laws have hitherto reflected 
the interests of the dominant section in controlling the subordinate 
ones: and even today, when the political bases of this historical order 
have been partly removed, local laws relating to obeah, bastardy, 
praedial larceny, ganja and the like are sectional in their orientation, 
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content and administration. The participation of the intermediate 
section in law-making and administration is relatively recent, and their 
typical role is still that of jurors or lawyers. Participation of the lowest 
section in legal administration has been limited to subordinate police 
capacities, while the local police and law courts have historically been 
administered by members of the dominant minority. 

Both during and since slavery, the members of the lowest section of 
Jamaican society have tried to settle their community disputes by 
informal arbitration or adjudication, in order to prevent such issues 
from going to court. Obeah, family land, the village lawyer, the peace- 
maker or the revivalist priesthood are among the institutions which 
serve these ends. During slavery, informal courts were held by the slaves 
under their headmen;"® after slavery, missionaries and other prominent 
persons acted as arbitrators in community disputes.1* Even today court 
cases involving members of the lowest section only are mainly criminal 
in character, and usually include some verbal or physical violence. 
Cases brought by members of the intermediate section against their 
social inferiors are mainly for misdemeanour or for recovery of debts. 
The judicial maladministration of inter-sectional issues was especially 
important in producing the Jamaica ‘Rebellion’ of 1865.15 Even today 
the high cost of legal advice and procedure effectively deprives the 
lowest section of justice in civil issues against their superiors. Illiteracy 
and widespread unfamiliarity with the details of the law are equally 
disadvantageous to them. The dominant section always employs legal 
aid in its litigation; the lower section can only do so rarely; the middle 
section may do so half the time.'* Like almshouses and approved 
schools, prisons are primarily populated by the lowest section and are 
administered by members of the intermediate section under the super- 
vision of the metropolitan power and its nationals. 

Government is the institutional sub-system which expresses the con- 
ditions of social stability and change in Jamaica most directly. Historic- 
ally, all important governmental institutions—law, the judiciary and 
magistracy, the militia and army, the administration and the legislature, 
were monopolized by the dominant section at the parochial and island 
levels, and these rulers were assisted in subordinate executive roles by 
members of the intermediate section. The lowest section remained out- 
side the pale of political life until 1944. Until then they were denied 
the chance to develop their own political institutions or to imitate any 
other models. After emancipation, restrictive property franchises main- 
tained the disenfranchisement of the ex-slave section; and with this was 
associated control of administration and law by the other two sections. 
Under this system the dominant section directed policy and the inter- 
mediate section executed it, while control of the lowest section was both 
the object and condition of many policy decisions. 

In the historical development of Jamaican society the majority of its 
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members have had no active role or status formally assigned to them in 
any phase of its political or legal systems. Under and since slavery, this 
massive subordinate section has only been able to express itself politically 
by riots, rebellions and the like. The ‘disturbances’ of 1937-8 which 
produced Bustamante’s charismatic leadership and hothouse unionism 
were the inevitable result of this political order and socio-cultural 
pluralism. These social eruptions led to the introduction of adult 
suffrage, and this has since been followed by the establishment of the 
ministerial form of responsible government in the colony. However, 
the revocation of the British Guianese constitution in 1953 repeats the 
pattern of constitutional abrogation so familiar in Caribbean history, 
and shows that the formal transfer of power is hedged about by many 
reservations and can be reversed by force if necessary. 

One most interesting reservation held that economic independence 
is prerequisite for political autonomy, and argues that since only a 
Federation of the British Caribbean colonies may develop this economic 
self-sufficiency, it is a sine qua non of Caribbean self-government. Within 
Jamaica, sectional sentiment has contributed greatly to acceptance of 
the federal idea, notwithstanding its contradiction of nationalism and 
certain other obvious disadvantages. From the popular point of view, 
perhaps the most far-reaching disadvantage is that the federal associa- 
tion will reduce the political power of the lowest section within Jamaica. 
This follows because the island government will now operate under 
surveillance of the federal legislature and administration, within limits 
set by federal policy, and under a federal constitution which places 
conservative political forces and values in a stronger position than they 
have recently occupied in Jamaica. 

The question has been asked how the colonial élite can still maintain 
control of policy and their dominant status in the face of strong desires 
for rapid change among the newly enfranchised section. The answers 
to this question are many and various; they may do so, firstly, by 
capitalizing on their indispensability for the performance of certain 
élite functions, notably, of course, those of economic development and 
administration; secondly, by constitutional revisions of the type which 
promote the values of conservatism rather than popular movements; 
thirdly, by federation, which involves simultaneous limitation of local 
power and the transfer of control from popular leaders to a federal 
executive which substantially represents the interests of élite sections 
throughout the Caribbean; fourthly, by prolonging their dependence 
on the metropolitan power for economic aid, and therewith the colonial 
status; or by stressing the need for imperial or federal forces to guarantee 
the current social structure to encourage oversea investors; or finally, 
by the technique of buying out the popular leaders, which is not un- 
known in Jamaica. The point to notice in all this is that the introduction 
of liberal franchises and constitutions has been followed by an extension 
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of political action to a federal field, and that these federal developments 
tend to restore control to those two social sections which formerly 
monopolized it. Thus the abrupt reversal of the political order of 1937 
may yet prove to be pure illusion; and an effective restoration of this 
order may now be under way, with federation as its basis. In such a 
case, the federal association would simply replace the metropolitan 
link. 

So far we have discussed only those social forms which provide the 
institutional core of the society, namely, the systems of kinship and 
marriage, religion, government, law and economy, education and 
occupational differentiation. There are also important differences 
between Jamaica’s social sections in language, material culture, sport, 
associational patterns and value systems. In Jamaica a complete 
linguistic dichotomy does not obtain; but it has been found that middle- 
and ‘upper-class’ natives do not know the meaning of 30 per cent of 
the words current in the Anglicized folk dialect.'” It would also be 
surprising if those Jamaicans who habitually speak this folk dialect 
should know more than 70 per cent of the words commonly used by 
those who do not. Bilingualism in such societies is a characteristic of 
cultural hybridism, and such hybrid cultural adjustment is most 
typical of the intermediate section. Thus, while the small top section 
speaks and understands English, but not dialect, and while the large 
bottom section only speaks and understands dialect fully, the inter- 
mediate section tends to employ either linguistic form according to the 
occasion. 

Recreational patterns also distinguish the three social sections. To 
begin with, recreation is typically an intra-sectional activity, and has 
different organizational and activity forms in each section, cricket being 
the outstanding exception to this rule. Clubs taking part in a variety of 
sport competitions, and organized therefor, are typical of the inter- 
mediate section and rare among the lowest, whose usual sport associa- 
tion is the single-purpose cricket club organized on a community basis 
in rural areas among populations which are not institutionally differ- 
entiated. Competition between clubs of the upper section is not usual, 
and those which provide sport facilities normally hold open-entry 
individual tournaments in games such as golf or tennis, occasionally 
inviting foreign professionals to participate. Proprietary clubs organized 
for gambling, dancing and drinking are typical of the lowest section, 
while members’ clubs are the typical forms of the upper two sections. 
Exclusive top-section clubs also offer facilities for the accommodation 
of members and guests, sometimes on a reciprocal exchange basis with 
certain of the London clubs. Club life among the top two sections is 
heterosexual and may include family units, but in the lowest section 
only men are members. 

In their recreational activities the three sections differ even more 
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strikingly than in their organization. Golf, polo, water-skiing and 
certain other aquatic sports such as yachting are clearly limited to 
members of the top section, who do not take as active a part in athletics, 
football or cricket as do the other two, especially the intermediate 
group. Tennis is commonly played among the upper and middle 
sections, together with billiards, bridge and certain other indoor games 
which do not, however, include dominoes or those gambling games 
typical of the lower section. Boxing, cricket, athletics, bicycling, and 
to a lesser extent football, are the main outdoor games of the lower 
section. Such heterosexual activities as dancing and swimming are 
common to all groups, though the sex and age participation patterns, 
the forms of the activity and the typical situations in which they occur 
also vary. It is almost a rule that inter-sectional participation in such 
activities as dancing, swimming and the like should not take place. 
This restrictive sectional barrier has a considerable effect on the 
membership patterns of clubs in all sections. 

Informal associations vary similarly among these social sections. 
Economic and political associations have already been mentioned. 
Excluding these, the clique is the typical form of association among the 
intermediate group, and is multi-functional in relation to occupation, 
mating, kinship, business and recreation. Among the small dominant 
group, relations are both more specific and more widely distributed, the 
cocktail party attended by near-strangers and acquaintances being the 
stock alternative to the intimate dinner party. Among the lower section, 
cliques and parties are far less significant than are neighbourhood, 
kinship, age-peer and workmate relationships. 

To an outsider, the most striking differences between these sections 
are those of the material culture. The material culture of the lowest 
section is symbolized by a chattel-house, few but gaudy clothes and 
the cutlass for a tool. That of the intermediate section may be symbolized 
by the concrete bungalow, gadgets such as washing-machines and 
refrigerators, and the motor-car or the typewriter for a tool. The upper 
section is characterized by ‘the Great House’, of which modern versions 
are still being built, though in different style, the team of servants, and 
the cheque-book or telephone for a tool. Although the intermediate 
and higher sections have many elements of material culture in common, 
they also differ significantly, and the differences between the material 
culture of these two sections and that of the third are even more 
striking. Technological aims and differences also correspond with these 
differences of material culture. 

The study of value-systems presupposes an adequate semantic analysis 
and an adequate body of data. Neither of these exists for Jamaica; but 
values, beliefs, ideas, goals and norms are of such fundamental moment 
in social and cultural organization that even in the absence of these 
investigations, one may tentatively indicate the principal value-foci 
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which differentiate the several sections of Jamaican society. It has 
already been shown that these sections differ in the modes of action, 
explanation and proof which they employ. It can also be said that 
materialism provides the formative principle or reference point in the 
value-system of the upper section, while social status dominates the 
value-system of the intermediate section, and values of immediate 
physical gratification are central among the third section, spiritual as 
well as secular values reflecting these principles. This tentative differ- 
entiation of the sectional value-systems by their foci has two important 
implications. Firstly, the moral axioms of one section are not the axioms 
of another, so that the same events or patterns are generally interpreted 
and evaluated differently by each of the three Jamaican social sections. 
Thus, the values and implications of colour are peculiar to the inter- 
mediate section, in the same way that the notions and values of spirit 
possession and manipulation are peculiar to the lowest section. Secondly, 
the co-existence of these divergent value-systems within a single society 
involves continuous ideological conflict. The need to express these 
differences of value and morality governs and reflects inter-sectional 
relations, and this insistence on the incompatibility of the sectional 
moralities is incessantly activated by the differing sectional reactions to 
common events, especially of course those which involve inter-sectional 
relations. 

It is not merely that the same event has different meanings or value 
for the different sections; these differing interpretations compete con- 
tinuously, and their competition is inherent in their co-existence, and 
in the corresponding cultural and social plurality which they express 
and represent. It follows that interpretations of events by reference to 
one or other of these competing moral systems is the principal mode of 
thought which characterizes Jamaican society, and also that such 
sectional moralizations normally seek to define a negative, extra- 
sectional and disvalued pole in contrast to a positive, intra-sectional 
and esteemed one. Thus Jamaicans moralize incessantly about one 
another’s actions in order to assert their cultural and social identity by 
expressing the appropriate sectional morality. For such self-identifica- 
tion, negation is far more essential and effective than is its opposite; 
hence the characteristic appeal of negativism within this society, and 
its prevalence. 

This summary describes a society divided into three sections, each of 
which practises a different system of institutions. The integration of 
these three sections within the larger society has never been very high; 
and for cohesion Jamaica has depended mainly on those forms of social 
control implicit in the economic system and explicit in government. 
Even so, patterns of inter-personal relations do not always correspond 
with these cultural divisions; and in every cultural section there are 
some persons who habitually associate with others who carry a different 
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cultural tradition more regularly than with those of their own cultural 
community. The fewness of these marginal individuals is no adequate 
guide to their importance. 

It may be argued that this account only delineates two institutionally 
differentiated sections, and that the white and brown strata described 
above are really two social classes which form a common section, because 
they have a number of institutions in common. Clearly, the greatest 
cultural gulf within this society lies between the two upper sections 
and the large lower one; but although these two upper sections do share 
certain institutions, each also practises a number of institutions which 
are quite specific to itself, and since these sectional systems of institu- 
tions each tend to be integrated separately, I have regarded them as 
quite distinct. 
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“WORKING-CLASS 
AUTHORITARIANISM’: A CRITIQUE 
OF LIPSET 


S. M. Miller and Frank Riessman 


tolerant movements in modern society are more likely to be 
based on the lower classes than on the middle and upper classes 
has posed a tragic dilemma for those intellectuals of the democratic 
left who once believed the proletariat necessarily to be a force for liberty, 
racial equality, and social progress.’ Thus, Lipset opens the provoca- 
tive chapter on ‘Working-Class Authoritarianism’ in his recent book.* 

Since 1914, he asserts, workers are no longer “The backbone of the 
fight for greater political democracy, religious freedom, minority rights, 
and international peace. ...’ For, ‘Both evidence and theory suggest 
. .. that the lower strata are relatively more authoritarian [than the 
middle class].’ Workers may support economic advance but *. . . the 
struggle for freedom is not a simple variant of the economic class 
struggle.” Wherever workers have a choice of a simple or more complex 
alternative, they will choose the former. 

While Lipset’s acute analysis is a corrective of starry-eyed views of a 
‘noble proletariat’, we believe that it is misleading in its conclusion that 
workers are basically authoritarian.? 

Lipset bases his ‘authoritarian’ interpretation of the worker on evi- 
dence drawn from a variety of sources: opinion polls indicating that 
workers are less prone to see the need for a number of political parties; 
scales such as the Fascism (F) scale, showing that workers are more 
authoritarian, intolerant and tough-minded; observations indicating 
that workers’ approach to religion is more intense and chiliastic; voting 
behaviour illustrating workers’ support for extremist political groups. 

Underlying the Lipset thesis are a number of questionable assump- 
tions. The yardstick or standard of democracy which Lipset employs 
throughout in evaluating workers” behaviour is particularly congenial 
to the modern middle-class liberal, but it is not the only possible way of 
conceptualizing democracy. We believe workers’ authoritarian tenden- 
cies are overestimated while their democratic potential is under-valued 
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when the Lipset set of norms is utilized. It will first be necessary to dis- 
cuss Lipset’s concept of democracy in some detail. 

The second phase of our argument revolves around the question of 
whether workers’ seemingly authoritarian responses to various questions 
on the widely used F-scale reflect the same underlying syndrome that 
the same answers might indicate in the middle class. The discussion of 
the F-scale is prototypic and applies to other instruments employed 
across class lines, a number of which, such as the Rorschach and 
Eysenck’s “Tough-Minded’ scale, are cited by Lipset. We will en- 
deavour to show that the F-scale has very limited applicability to the 
working class. 

A related third phase of our analysis concerns the psychodynamic 
undertone that Lipset employs to explain the alleged authoritarianism 
of the worker. In this connection we shall discuss the child-rearing 
investigations he cites to support his view. The F-scale is also relevant 
here, for while Lipset appears to use the scale as an attitude measure, it 
was, in fact, historically developed as a personality indicator. 

The fourth section deals briefly with Lipset’s effort to provide an 
explanation at the social level of the causes of working-class authori- 
tarianism and extremism. The fifth section presents an alternative view 
of working-class attitudes. 


DEMOCRACY—FORM AND SUBSTANCE 


Lipset’s definition of political liberalism or non-economic democracy 
seems to include the following: (1) civil liberties for political dissidents; 
(2) civil rights for ethnic and racial minorities; (3) internationalist 
foreign policy; (4) liberal immigrant legislation; (5) support of a multi- 
party system; (6) an eschewal of black-and-white thinking; (7) a wil- 
lingness to compromise and to be gradualist; (8) renunciation of chilias- 
tic, millenial hopes; (9) refusal to engage in extremist thinking and to 
support extremist political movements. 

This yardstick—a complex compound of political values and mech- 
anisms, social attitudes and intellectual orientations—is employed by 
Lipset to compare the working class and the middle class. Lubell has 
criticized Lipset’s criteria in the following way: ‘His norm of democratic 
non-extremist man seems limited to people who share the ideals of New 
Deal liberals.’ * While we personally feel that the world would be a 
better place in which to live if these ideals were more widely held, 
we would hesitate to conclude that those who do not share them are 
necessarily non-democratic or authoritarian. 

Another issue in Lipset’s analysis of political liberalism is his insis- 
tence that economic and social democracy are no longer linked with 
political liberalism, although historically they were closely tied. Yet 
Lipset himself, in a very interesting chapter, has argued that political 
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democracy is likely to flourish only where economic (and social) 
equalitarianism exist. As Lipset acknowledges, workers are strongly in 
favour of economic equalitarianism; thus they may be contributing to 
the furtherance of political democracy. 

The evidence that Lipset adduces to support the notion that workers 
do not support democratic political institutions is fragmentary, con- 
sisting mainly of Stouffer’s political tolerance scale and of responses in 
West Germany to the question, ‘Do you think that it would be better if 
there were one party, several parties or no party?’ (A similar question 
with similar results—relative low choice of the multi-party alternative 
by workers—was employed in a number of nations, Lipset informs us.) 
A number of issues are involved, however, in the interpretation of this 
question and its results. 

It is a poor question since ‘better’ for what or for whom may have 
varying referents among respondents. The question may be interpreted 
by some respondents as a question about general views of political 
systems, by others in terms of their critical feelings about what is cur- 
rently occurring in a nation. Since these two interpretations may be 
class-linked rather than randomly distributed, the results may be un- 
clear. 

Sometimes Lipset seems to be saying that the working class is basi- 
cally and preponderantly authoritarian; at other times, the argument 
is that it is more authoritarian than the middle class. In the present 
instance, working-class strata do not have a high relative or absolute 
support of the multi-party system. Comparison of the two classes is 
difficult, however, because the ‘no opinion’ responses are particularly 
high among working-class groups. If we take favourable attitudes to- 
wards the ‘one-party’ or ‘no-party’ alternatives as better indicators of 
possible authoritarianism (than the non-selection of the multi-party 
system choice) then it appears that these choices are minority positions 
within the working class. (Among semi-skilled workers, 35 per cent 
favour either an one-party or no-party situation; among unskilled wor- 
kers, 38 per cent, and among skilled workers, 27 per cent, roughly the 
same percentage found among small business men and lower white- 
collar groups.) 

An additional problem in the Lipset conceptualization is that many 
shades of opinion may exist between pro-democratic and pro-authori- 
tarian attitudes. Lipset seems, here in the discussion of multi-parties 
and elsewhere, to imply a dichotomous variable—a democratic or anti- 
democratic (authoritarian) attitude. One can be abstractly (and per- 
haps with extremist zeal) pro-democratic to the extent that it is the over- 
riding political value, as Lipset seems to imply when he concludes his 
book with the contention that ‘... democracy is not only or even 
primarily a means . . . it is the good society itself in operation’ (p. 404). 
An intermediate attitude might be favourable to democracy but 
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concerned with certain operational problems. Through varying shades 
we can move to the extremist position that democracy does not meet the 
psychological needs of men and the political requirements of an effec- 
tive State. Not to hold the 100 per cent pro-democratic position first 
mentioned is not necessarily to hold the 100 per cent anti-democratic 
position. Moreover, criticism of a democratic practice or a lack of 
confidence in certain democratic means may not imply the embracing 
of authoritarianism. 

More basic to Lipset’s conceptualization of democracy is its non- 
pluralistic quality. Lipset seems to see democracy as necessarily in- 
volving certain institutions. But these institutional modes, like multi- 
party systems, are only means to the achievement of democratic prac- 
tice. Schumpeter, whom Lipset acknowledges as strongly influencing 
his views of democracy, has well stated the problem: 


Beyond ‘direct democracy’ lies an infinite wealth of possible forms in which 
the ‘people’ may partake in the business of ruling or influence or control 
those who actually do the ruling. None of these forms, particularly none of the 
workable ones, has any obvious or exclusive title to being described as Govern- 
ment by the People if these words are to be taken in their natural sense.® 


Criticism of or doubt about the practice of multi-party systems or 
other democratic institutions may indicate the need for the imagina- 
tive development of new approaches and practices rather than serving 


as an indication of anti-democratic attitudes.* Our political tastes also 
tend to favour a multi-party system (and other traditional democratic 
practices) but we are not convinced that they are the only or most 
effective way of going about achieving democracy and functioning 
government, both of which are important. 

Indeed, there seems to be a disquieting tension between present forms 
of democracy and effective government. One cannot have unalloyed 
feelings about the performance of some democratic institutions. Al- 
though many liberal intellectuals seem to be strongly of the mind that 
the present procedures of democracy are necessary for the effective 
execution of their professional role and for the general welfare, this view 
may be an example of black-and-white, extremist thinking which ig- 
nores the dysfunctions which may be occurring.’ A sociology of know- 
ledge analysis of the liberal concern with certain democratic procedures 
may reveal a simplistic, dogmatically held set of attitudes rather than 
the ‘complex and gradualistic’ orientation which Lipset believes to be 
integral to the democratic temper. 

The other major data bearing on support of democratic institutional 
forms are drawn from Stouffer’s political tolerance study.* The results 
of this study are generally depressing to all democrats. We hesitate there- 
fore to add the further depressing comment of Bordua that ‘We might 
. .. hypothesize that Stouffer’s community leaders [and the middle 
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class generally] are more tolerant precisely because they are less puni- 
tive rather than because they are committed to civil liberties.’ * 
(Material in parentheses added.) Workers’ less tolerant attitudes may 
be more of a general acceptance of punitive measures against deviants 
than a specific disavowal of civil liberties. (Remember that in the United 
States communists were painted as criminals not dissidents.) We have 
long felt*® that the lack of concern with important aspects of civil 
liberties is one of the factors which encourage some workers to be inter- 
ested in movements of extreme left and right.14 We agree here partially 
with Lipset but believe that he has gone too far with the data in pack- 
aging the complex mix of workers’ attitudes into an authoritarian 
gladstone bag. 

Another aspect of the anti-democratic outlook of workers is the 
tendency of workers, according to Lipset, to see issues in black-and- 
white, good-and-evil terms. We think that there is some validity in this 
contention, but one disturbing element in completely accepting the 
black-and-white interpretation is the large percentage of ‘don’t knows’, 
‘uncertain’ among workers on opinion polls, particularly among the 
low-educated group with whom Lipset is primarily concerned. The 
admission of uncertainty or non-interest does not seem to support an 
interpretation of a dogmatic, flat view of the world. 

Further, low turnout of workers in elections is unlikely to be asso- 
ciated with a sharply divided world view. If the working class tended 
‘, .. to view politics in terms of sharp dichotomy, in black and white 
terms, would this not encourage their participation in political affairs? 
If one “knows” what is right and wrong, and who is good and evil, 
decision making becomes easier. The worker will not be subject to 
the confusion that arises from a complex perspective.’ 3” 


LIMITED APPLICABILITY OF F-SCALE TO WORKING CLASS 


If the F-scale is inappropriate for the lesser-educated working class, 
it should be far less predictive of authoritarian relevant traits in 
this group than it is in the more educated middle-class population. 
A number of investigations tend to support this contention. In a study 
conducted by Riessman?* respondents were asked, in addition to the 
authoritarian—equalitarian (A-E) scale (a modified form of the F- 
scale), the open-ended question: ‘a leader to be well liked must——’ 
It was assumed that responses coded as ‘people-oriented’ would not be 
considered authoritarian, following the theoretical analysis of Adorno 
et al.,'* as these responses do not involve such authoritarian elements as 
submission, power, pseudo-toughness. 

The analysis of this question was aimed at discovering whether 
people who scored high on the A-E scale also showed high authoritaria- 
nism on this independent measure. A particular concern was whether 
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adequacy existed across class lines; that is, did the scale discriminate as 
well among working-class respondents as among middle-class? For the 
middle-class group the ‘authoritarians’, as measured by the A-E scale, 
were significantly different from the ‘equalitarians’ in response to the 
question. Those high on authoritarianism gave half as many ‘people- 
oriented’ responses as those low on authoritarianism. 

Among working-class respondents, however, those low on authori- 
tarianism (the ‘equalitarians’) did not have more ‘people-oriented’ re- 
sponses to the question than those who were high on authoritarianism. 
Thus, for middle-class respondents, the A-E score effectively discrimi- 
nated standing on another question—attributes of well-liked leaders— 
but it was not able to discriminate for working-class respondents. 

The findings of the Riessman study are not unique. In a study in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Farris'® investigated the relationships between 
F-scale authoritarianism and self-interest in elections, political confi- 
dence, political activity, economic expectation, and other attitudes. 
His conclusion was that ‘within groups of working-class respondents. . . 
authoritarianism does not usually correlate with observed variations in 
political behaviour or attitude’. On the other hand, authoritarianism 
did correlate with political behaviour and attitudes for middle-class 
respondents. 

Additional evidence in the same direction is found in the Korn- 
hauser, Sheppard, and Mayer study.** They found that there was only 
a very slight tendency for the strongly authoritarian workers to express 
a more anti-Negro feeling than the non-authoritarian workers. 

The Riessman and Farris studies, and, to a lesser extent, the Korn- 
hauser investigation, lead to serious questioning of the applicability 
of the authoritarian scales to working-class groups.!?7 For among these 
groups, authoritarianism does not appear to be closely related to inde- 
pendent measures of authoritarianism (e.g. ‘people-oriented’ responses) 
or to attributes which are typically associated with it among middle- 
class groups (e.g. political confidence). 

For reasons of space, we cannot present a detailed explanation of why 
the authoritarianism scales are less effective with working-class groups 
than with middle-class groups. The major points in our appraisal of the 
scales are: 

(1) The change in the conceptualization of the authoritarian per- 
sonality, from a basic world-view (of exploitation, hierarchy, danger) 
to a series of traits or dimensions of equal importance, obscures the 
fundamental character of authoritarianism. 

(2) Possession of some of these traits may not necessarily be connected 
with authoritarianism. 

(3) Cognitive variables are confused with affectual. 

(4) The traditionalism of the working class is confused with the con- 
ventionalism traits of the middle-class authoritarianism. 
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(5) The ‘reality of the referent’ of projective questions differs in 
different classes. 

(6) The desire of workers for structure, organization and effective 
leadership is confused with a desire for submission. 

(7) The conceptualization of equalitarianism is based upon tradi- 
tional middle-class premises and is inadequate for studying the equali- 
tarianism of the working class. 

Our criticisms of the F-scale in terms of its applicability to the working 
class are intended to be illustrative of similar weaknesses of many other 
instruments when applied across class lines.'* In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Lipset uses results obtained by Eysenck with his 
‘Tough Minded’ scale (which is similar to the F-scale in a number of 
respects) to support his position concerning working-class authoritar- 
ianism. What is particularly surprising here is that Lipset himself states 
in a footnote’ that Christie’s critique of the Eysenck methodology 
raises serious questions about its procedures. 


THE PSYCHODYNAMIC UNDERTONE 


While Lipset emphasizes that the causes of the alleged working-class 
authoritarianism are primarily lack of education, economic insecurity, 
and a homogeneous environment, he nevertheless introduces person- 
ality variables as important contributing factors. “To sum up, the lower- 
class individual is likely to have been exposed to punishment, lack of 
love, and a general atmosphere of tension and aggression since early 
childhood—all experiences which tend to produce deep-rooted hos- 
tilities expressed by ethnic prejudice, political authoritarianism and 
chiliastic transvaluational religion.’ *° 

Lipset’s interpretation of the importance of early-life experiences is 
based on familiar conceptualizations for which evidence is scanty and 
contradictory explanations available.*! For example, Lipset cites the 
child-rearing evidence summarized by Bronfenbrenner** in support of 
his authoritarian thesis. Lipset notes that Bronfenbrenner reports, in a 
comprehensive review of the many child-rearing studies, that physical 
punishment is utilized far more frequently by the working class as a 
discipline technique, while the middle class uses reasoning, isolation and 
love-oriented techniques of discipline. Lipset goes on to state that ‘A 
further link between such child-rearing practices and adult hostility 
and authoritarianism is suggested by the finding of two studies in Bos- 
ton and Detroit that physical punishments for aggression, characteris- 
tic of the working class, tend to increase rather than decrease aggres- 
sive behaviour.’ ** 

A careful analysis of the Boston data, however, reveals that this inter- 
pretation may be somewhat misleading. Sears, Maccoby and Levin** 
in reporting the Boston data state that while aggressive behaviour shows 
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a slight positive correlation with punishment and with high permis- 
siveness, the child’s aggression is relatively low except in the group 
where both high permissiveness and high punishment are combined.** 

High permissiveness is more characteristic of the middle class and 
high punitiveness is more typical of the lower class. Thus each class has 
child-rearing patterns mildly conducive to the continuance of aggres- 
sion. High aggressive behaviour in the child, however, is a product of 
high permissiveness and high punitiveness operating together and this 
combination is not distinctly characteristic of either class. 

With regard to the Detroit study conducted by Miller and Swanson,?* 
it should be noted that while the authors indicate the negative conse- 
quences of corporal punishment, which is more frequent in the working 
class, they also note the negative effects of the psychological forms of 
discipline, which are characteristic of the middle class. Most significant 
however, is the fact that Miller and Swanson point out that it is mixed 
discipline (a combination of physical and psychological forms of dis- 
cipline) which is most effective. They state that boys trained in this 
manner are more ‘realistic’, ‘are neither uncontrolled nor overly 
constricted’, and ‘are not excessively direct or indirect in their expres- 
sion of aggression’.*? Their data indicate that this mixed form of dis- 
cipline occurs more frequently in the working class.** 


THE SOCIAL EXPLANATION 


Lipset argues that the homogeneity of the working-class environment 
is a major reason for the limited perspectives and simplistic thinking of 
workers. Elsewhere, however, in a most penetrating and useful article, 
centering on the importance of cross-pressures, he asserts that: 


The lower-income groups in most stratified societies are exposed to strong 
upper-class influences through the press, radio, schools, churches, etc.; 
the existing system has many traditional claims to legitimacy which influ- 
ence even the lower classes, Yet the lower classes are also exposed to influ- 
ences favouring reformist or radical voting from their class organizations and 
from their own life experience. They are thus placed in a situation of conflicting 
information and opposing group pressures. Members of the upper classes, on the 
other hand, are seldom exposed to much working-class propaganda or group 
pressure; they live in a relatively ‘homogeneous political environment’ 
where all influences point in one political direction. This may be one reason 
for the generally observed class difference in voting turnout [i.e. the upper 
classes with less cross-pressures are more likely to vote], . . . a crude index 
of the political homogeneity of the social environment of various social 
categories. ... tended to support the notion of greater homogeneity of 
political environment for the upper classes. . . .* (Parenthetical material 
and italics added.) 


Faced with the fact that workers and their unions frequently have 
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liberal positions on non-economic issues, Lipset contends that these 
positive positions arise from the leadership of the working-class organi- 
zations. To a considerable extent this is true, but in the face of cross- 
pressures there is unlikely to be a blind following of the leadership. 
Possibly leaders are able to attract some workers to the liberal position 
on the value level.* 

In essence, Lipset’s underlying approach is well expressed in his 
statement: ‘A leftist intellectual should not be upset to learn that 
poverty, insecurity, and ignorance do not produce as “decent” people 
as do wealth, security, and knowledge.’ *1 Here Lipset indicates which 
variables, namely, poverty, insecurity, and lack of education, are cru- 
cial in the formation of working-class values and character structure. 
More than that, he indicates the direction in which these factors sup- 
posedly mould values. 

We would not deny that all three are significant variables, but we 
would question the simplicity of Lipset’s implication as to how they 
function and we wonder whether other variables may not be equally 
decisive in affecting attitudes and behaviour. To be specific: there may 
be conditions of working-class existence, such as removal from compe- 
titiveness and status concern, the concentration in workplaces, ex- 
tended family structures, which produce many co-operative, demo- 
cratic trends. Poverty and insecurity do not necessarily and inevitably 
produce less ‘decent’ values. Under certain conditions they can lead 
to the development of solidaristic, warm feelings. Similarly, wealth, 
security, and knowledge can lead to tolerant and democratic values 
under some conditions. Under other conditions, as we know, they may 
lead to smugness, elitism, intellectualism, and coldness. Many other 
variables in addition to wealth, education, and security are decisive in 
the formation of liberal and democratic values.** 


AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW 


We have no counter interpretation of the evidence which is as par- 
simonious as Lipset’s view, for at times the Lipset analysis seems to 
imply a black-and-white, good-and-evil contrast between the middle 
class and working class.** The former is pro-democratic in attitudes 
and behaviour, the latter anti-democratic in attitudes and frequently 
in behaviour. While many middle-class individuals dramatically sup- 
port liberal positions in many nations today, many others have had or 
do have an anti-democratic outlook with strong authoritarian overtones, 
Many fascist and illiberal movements, for example, have had important 
middle-class support.** In Lipset’s own analysis of McCarthyism,** to 
cite only one illustration, he has given considerable attention to the 
illiberal ‘status politics’ of the middle class. 

The sad and complex truth seems to be that no class has a monopoly 
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on pro- or anti-democratic attitudes. Neither class, we believe, is psycho- 
logically authoritarian, but both classes have values which could be turned in the 
direction of political authoritarianism under certain conditions. 

Among the pro-democratic attitudes of workers not mentioned by 
Lipset would seem to be their frequent anti-elitist, outspoken, co- 
operative, underdog and informality orientations, as well as their 
acceptance of leadership with the accompanying delegation of authority. 

Among the anti-democratic attitudes of the middle class ignored by 
Lipset are its frequent conventionalism, competitiveness, status con- 
cern, fear of authority, over-intellectualism, and snobbery. 

In our interpretation, workers possess a number of traits which have 
authoritarian potential: the desire for strong leadership and definite 
structure; anti-intellectualism; a punitive (‘tough’) attitude towards 
violation of the law, etc. While these attitudes might lead to or might 
be manipulated in an authoritarian direction, their major source and 
meaning derives from the traditionalism and concrete, result-oriented 
pragmatism which we feel characterize American workers.** 

These traits may look like certain brands of authoritarianism and 
may in fact be linked with authoritarianism under certain conditions. 
It is doubtful, however, that genotypically they have the same roots 
as authoritarianism. Nor need they inevitably operate in an authori- 
tarian direction. They can become authoritarian and anti-democratic, 
but this is a potential, rather than a perpetual actuality. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By conceiving of democracy in special terms, Lipset has been able to 
emphasize the non-democratic, authoritarian potential of the working 
class. Lipset’s concept of democracy, while accenting dimensions which 
probably would be important in any broad, pluralistic view of dem- 
ocracy, is particularly congenial to the modern middle-class liberal 
temper and by no means includes all the connotations or possibilities of 
democracy. If other features of democracy were to be considered, such 
as the equalitarian, anti-elitist, co-operative connotations, then it is 
likely that the working class would not appear to be so threateningly 
anti-democratic. Lipset’s analysis omits those characteristics of the 
working class which might be consonant with democracy conceived 
more broadly, while ignoring those middle-class characteristics which 
might lend themselves to authoritarianism. And at several points, his 
present formulations are inconsistent with other views that he has 
fostered. 

We have examined the F-scale, an instrument which is typically used 
across class lines and which purports to show that workers are authori- 
tarian. Our criticism of the F-scale’s use in the working class applies to 
a large extent to other instruments when employed across class lines. 
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It would seem that, although the working-class individual scores in 
an authoritarian direction on the F-scale, his responses do not appear 
to have the same meaning as for those in the middle class; conse- 
quently we should be very cautious in inferring anything about workers’ 
authoritarian tendencies from this scale and its derivatives. It is most 
striking that the scale is not predictive of authoritarian relevant attitudes (such 
as people-oriented leadership and political apathy) in the working class 
while it is predictive in the middle class. Stated more strongly, there is 
growing evidence that present-day authoritarianism scales as well as 
many other instruments are not validly used on working-class groups. 

Yet, whatever the limitations of the F-scale with regard to the work- 
ing class, it does seem valid when applied within the middle class, and 
a large number of middle-class individuals have been found to be 
highly authoritarian, according to the scale. 

A secondary feature of Lipset’s analysis is his tendency to draw in 
personality data to support his interpretation of the worker as authori- 
tarian. If workers were psychologically predisposed to develop authori- 
tarianism because of their childhood experiences, it would be much 
more difficult, even with increased education and sophistication, to 
reverse these presumably fixed patterns. We have endeavoured to 
show that the child-rearing data Lipset adduces to support his argu- 
ment is highly questionable. 

Gouldner*’ has referred to the ‘metaphysical pathos’, the philo- 
sophical and emotional overtones, in which a theory is embedded. The 
metaphysical pathos of Lipset’s work seems to be that of the desira- 
bility of what might be termed ‘progressive moderation’ in a period that 
he believes to be marked by the fortunate end of ideology.** It is doubt- 
ful that this perspective provides a useful one for the description, inter- 
pretation and evaluation of working-class life. The value in the refusal 
to be enchanted—Lipset’s contribution in this chapter and elsewhere— 
does not mean that disenchantment fully comprehends the complexity 
of personal and political behaviour.** 
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“WORKING-CLASS 
AUTHORITARIANISM’: A REPLY 
TO MILLER AND RIESSMAN 


Seymour Martin Lipset 


N AUTHOR may consider himself fortunate to find his writ- 
ings getting as careful scrutiny as has Chapter IV of Political 
Maa, that dealing with ‘Working-Class Authoritarianism’. (I 
know of at least a half-dozen critiques of it, some of which have already 
appeared in print.) Progress in the social sciences can only advance if 
scholars are willing to take the time to examine in depth the evidence 
presented to justify conclusions, as well as to replicate what others have 
done. The article by Messrs. Miller and Riessman represents a good 
example of such critical re-evaluation. I would wish that some of my 
English left-socialist critics would be as careful in their reading. (One 
prominent one criticized me for discussing Communist authoritarianism 
while ignoring the authoritarianism in the structure of large trade- 
unions. He acknowledged later in private correspondence that he had 
managed to overlook a 46-page chapter on trade-union oligarchy and 
dictatorship.) 

In reading through Miller and Riessman, I find much to agree with, 
since in fact, as they indicate, they agree with much in my original 
analysis. To a considerable degree, the differences between us strike 
me as a matter of emphasis rather than of major substance. In other 
contexts they have written much about working-class values and be- 
haviour. Here, while acknowledging that ‘workers possess a number of 
traits which have authoritarian potential’, they decry the fact that 
Chapter IV does not allude to various more positively valued charac- 
teristics of the working class, that this chapter seems biased against the 
workers and favourable to the middle classes. My answer to this must 
be that I cannot cover everything in one chapter: that this chapter is 
devoted to accounting for some of the factors which are related to the 
disproportionate working-class support under specific circumstances 
for what I consider to be an unquestionably authoritarian movement, 
the Communist Party. (In a forthcoming book, Leo Srole sharply 
criticizes Reinhard Bendix and myself for exhibiting what in his 
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judgment is severe bias against the upper classes and the successful 
achievers in our book, Social Mobility in Industrial Society.) 

To highlight their supposed difference with me, Miller and Riess- 
man state in italics: ‘Neither class [middle or working], we believe, is authori- 
tarian, but both classes have values which could be turned in the direction of 
authoritarianism under certain conditions.’ And they point out that certain 
traits of workers may facilitate their becoming ‘authoritarian and anti- 
democratic, but this is a potential rather than a perpetual certainty’. 
It is bad taste to quote oneself, but I must report that in Chapter 1V 
itself I state as follows: 


It would be a mistake to conclude from the data presented here that the 
authoritarian predisposition of the lower classes necessarily constitutes a threat 
to a democratic social system; nor should similar conclusions be drawn 
about the antidemocratic aspects of conservatism. Whether or not a given 
class supports restrictions on freedom depends on a wide constellation of 
factors of which those discussed here are only a part. (p. 129). 


And among other materials to which I call attention in this chapter is 
the fact that in Australia workers have supported civil liberties at 
the polls. Thus a referendum submitted by the middle-class-based 
Liberal government to outlaw the Communist Party was defeated by 
working-class opposition. Further, the chapter calls attention to the 
fact that in various countries working-class based parties, such as the 
socialists and the American Democrats, are precisely the ones which 


‘function as better defenders and carriers of democratic values than 
parties based on the middle class’ (p. 128). 

But after all, the chapter on ‘Working-Class Authoritarianism’ is 
only one 33-page chapter in a book that runs over 400 pages in length. 
The very next chapter moves on to an analysis of the sources of Fascist 
support. And on the first page of this chapter (p. 131), I state that all 
classes, ‘working, upper, and middle’, have ‘both democratic and ex- 
tremist political expressions’. Most of this chapter, which runs to 42 
pages, deals with the support of authoritarian and totalitarian ten- 
dencies by the middle and upper classes. Surprisingly, however, in 
seeking to demonstrate to me that anti-democratic politics is not limited 
to the working class, Miller and Riessman do not mention this chapter, 
which summarizes abundant materials from many countries, but rather 
cite my article published some time ago on ‘McCarthyism and the 
Radical Right’. 

In seeking to understand the underlying aspects which permit some 
members of the working class to support reactionary totalitarian move- 
ments, I have presented materials gathered by psychologists which 
indicate the way in which certain personality traits are congruent with 
extremist forms of political expression. But the bulk of the book, and 
much of Chapter IV itself, is devoted, as Miller and Riessman acknow- 
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ledge in passing, to specifying the sociological conditions which are 
associated with democracy and diverse political responses. As a sociolo- 
gist, I have attempted to demonstrate a point which I reiterate in the 
discussion of “Working-Class Authoritarianism’, that ‘the specific pro- 
pensity of given social strata to support either extremist or democratic 
political parties, then cannot be predicted from a knowledge of their 
psychological predispositions or from attitudes inferred from survey 
data’ (p. 101). In reporting that a large number of psychological and 
attitude surveys indicate certain mechanisms and traits which, in 
Miller and Riessman’s words, have an ‘authoritarian potential’, I do 
not argue for the reliability of any given study or method but rather seek, 
through summaries of the data and ideas presented in such works, to 
indicate some of the psychological mechanisms which may be involved. 
In Chapter V, the one dealing with Fascism and the middle class, I 
relate the same set of approaches to this variant of authoritarian 
behaviour. (To properly deal with the methodological issues raised by 
Miller and Riessman concerning some of the social-psychological 
studies would require an even longer article than that of my critics. 
I can only refer them, therefore, to some recent work which bears on 
these problems and on the whole justifies the approach taken to these 
studies in Political Man. Alex Inkeles in ‘National Character and 
Modern Political Systems’, in Francis Hsu (ed.), Psychological Anthro- 
pology, Homewood, IIl.: Dorsey Press, 1961, summarizes the evidence 
concerning the use and reliability of various personality measures, 
including the F scale of The Authoritarian Personality; Herbert McCloskey, 
whose ‘Conservatism and Personality’, American Political Science Review, 
52, 1953, pp. 27-45, reports findings similar to those in my book, has 
subjected his extensive series of scales to a systematic statistical re- 
analysis to evaluate the effect of the response-set bias in them, and finds 
that estimating for the extent to which the bias causes an exaggeration 
of the relationship between class and ‘personality traits’ does not eli- 
minate the correlation; and most recently a detailed, as yet unpublished, 
study by Harold Hodges and Al Cohen designed to elaborate many of 
the same studies and concepts which I report on, yields comparable 
findings.) 

Perhaps the real issue between my critics and myself, however, is a 
political one. They argue that my presumed definition of non-economic 
democracy contains morally preferable values, but that they ‘would 
hesitate to conclude that those who do not share them are necessarily 
non-democratic or authoritarian’. To substantiate their case, they 
quote approvingly from a review of Political Man by an American con- 
servative political analyst that my norm of what is good politically 
‘seems limited to people who share the ideals of New Deal Liberals’. 
(This criticism was also made in the Wall Street Journal in a review which 
argued that I was unfair to conservative groups. But books on politics 
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inevitably bring diverse reactions: in a review article to be published 
in Commentary, Professor Andrew Hacker, the Cornell political scientist 
who has recently written in laudatory terms of Britain’s New Left, 
comments that I am ‘too charitable’ to the working class in suggesting 
that they are liberals in any sense of the term, economic or non- 
economic; Talcott Parsons, in a review article in the October 1960 issue 
of World Politics interprets my approach to politics as involving the use 
of ‘an undogmatic Marxian frame of reference’.) However, the main 
concern of Chapter IV is not with specifying or analysing the traits of 
democratic or authoritarian man in terms of any formal definition or 
deductions from various psychological studies: rather it is with the fact 
of disproportionate working-class support for the Communist Party. 
The various psychological studies of attitudes, beliefs, or traits are not 
cited as primary evidence for authoritarianism: rather they are pre- 
sented either as supplementary data or more commonly as efforts to 
account for the authoritarian propensities. Politically, as I have men- 
tioned above, working-class authoritarianism is Communism, and to a lesser 
extent Peronism, just as middle-class authoritarianism is Fascism. The point 
of the chapter is to account for those elements in the situation of the 
working class which permits them under certain conditions to find the 
politics of Communism compatible with their social and psychological 
needs. When I write, as Miller and Riessman point out, that the issues 
of economic equalitarianism and political liberalism are no longer as 
close-linked as they were before World War I, I am talking basically 
of one new development, Communism. In a larger sense, Chapter 1V 
is devoted to the social basis of Communism, much as Chapter V deals 
with the social basis of Fascism. The whole meaning of Chapter IV 
disappears if one ignores this fact, yet my critics have written a rather 
lengthy discussion of this section of the book and its supposed political 
assumptions without once finding it necessary to mention Communism 
or Communist parties. 

To sum up, I see relatively little difference in my analysis of the basic 
politically relevant predispositions of the diverse strata from that of my 
critics. They do criticize me for not having included materials in this 
chapter which they would have included to give a more rounded picture 
of the working-class way of life, but this is clearly a matter of research 
and editorial choice. Chapters IV and V are concerned with factors 
related to specific kinds of political behaviour, and ignore the myriad of 
evidence which does not bear on these limited problems. I have, in 
fact, discussed some of these materials in the context of analysing an- 
other problem, the causes and consequences of social mobility. I also did 
not choose to introduce any elaborate methodological discussions of 
specific researches, but rather relied on the extent to which various 
studies, some methodologically rigorous and some loose and naive, 
showed consensus in their findings. (Where studies disagreed with each 
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other, I reported this also, a fact which supplied another recent English 
left-wing critic with some ‘ammunition’ since he felt it proper to cite 
contradictory evidence from my book, without feeling it necessary to 
point out that I had presented these contradictions as precisely that.) 
May I state in conclusion that I feel deeply indebted to Messrs. Miller 
and Riessman for their painstaking examination of this chapter. 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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DELINQUENCY AND OPPORTUNITY 


Jackson Toby 


Review Article 


OR ME, the most significant achievement of this enlightening 

book* is that it systematically considers the crucial questions 

about gang delinquency. That the Cloward-Ohlin answers will 
not satisfy all criminologists is largely due to the scarcity of verified 
knowledge in the field and the consequent necessity for the authors to 
fill in the gaps with plausible hypotheses. The following is my attempt 
to summarize their argument: 

1. What is the underlying maladjustment of recruits to criminal, 
fighting, or drug-using gangs? It is an inability to find legitimate 
means to realize their aspirations for money and the things money 
will buy. 

. How do potential delinquents define their problem subjectively? 
They are resentful because the equalitarian ideology of American 
society seems to promise them a fair share of the good things of 
life, and they realize that ethnic and class barriers will prevent 
them from attaining these goals. The feeling of unjust deprivation 
underlies alienation, ‘a process of withdrawal of attributions of 
legitimacy from established social norms’ (p. 110). 

. What do potential delinquents do when they become disenchanted 
with legitimate society? They seek support from others who are 
similarly alienated, and they evolve a collective solution to their 
common problem. Not only do they join in delinquent acts. They 
also develop in concert ‘a supporting structure of beliefs and 
values that provide advance justification for deviant conduct’ 
(p. 132). 

. How do these groups of alienated adolescent boys develop into 
delinquent gangs? If they live in a slum community containing 


* Delinquency and Opportunity: A theory of delinquent gangs, by Ricuarp A. CLOWARD AND 
Luioyp E. Ouuin. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, xii + 220 pp., 1961, 255. 
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opportunities to learn and practice criminal skills under the 
guidance of older thieves, their gang crystallizes around stealing. 
If they live in a disorganized neighbourhood where neither legi- 
timate opportunities nor illegitimate opportunities for financial 
gain are plentiful, their gang crystallizes around ‘bopping’ 
(fighting for neighbourhood hegemony). If the criminal or fight- 
ing opportunities disappear—or were never available in the first 
place—the focus of gang activity becomes drug use or heavy 
drinking. In short, the type of delinquent gang that forms depends 
on the availability of legitimate and illegitimate opportunities 
in the neighbourhood. 

. Will the gang delinquency of the future be similar to or different 
from the gang delinquency of the past? With the syndication of 
crime and the increasing disorganization of lower-class inner-city 
neighbourhoods under the impact of urban renewal programmes 
and public housing, age-level integration and integration between 
delinquent and non-delinquent groups become more difficult. 
This means that criminal gangs will be less prominent in the future 
and conflict and retreatist gangs more prominent—unless there is 
successful societal intervention. 

. Can society prevent the formation of delinquent gangs? Yes, if it 
can provide sufficient legitimate opportunities to choke off the 
stream of alienated youth who seek gang membership as a solution 
to the strain of unjust deprivation. 

Note that Cloward and Ohlin make the etiological task more man- 
ageable by limiting the dependent variable to ‘... those forms of 
delinquent activity which result from the performance of social roles 
specifically provided and supported by delinquent subcultures’ (p. 9). Cloward 
and Ohlin define a delinquent subculture as one in which delinquent 
behaviour is not only required of members but is a central activity of the 
group. A clique of hot-rodders which permitted or even encouraged 
members to steal accessories for their cars would not qualify as having a 
delinquent subculture according to the Cloward-Ohlin criteria. Thus, 
Cloward and Ohlin not only forgo an interest in delinquency arising 
out of personal pathology. They also ignore delinquent responses to 
cultural or subcultural phenomena that do not involve a well-organized 
group with clear-cut prescriptions and interests. Consider the magnitude 
of the exclusions. Let us assume (with Walter Miller) that street fight- 
ing is a way to express masculinity in lower-class neighbourhoods— 
not required but permitted and, under certain circumstances, encour- 
aged. (I am talking about individual combat, not rumbles.) The 
assaults arising from this subcultural value would not fall within the 
purview of Delinquency and Opportunity. Neither would occasional steal- 
ing engaged in by a clique of two or three boys when they needed 
money. Their street corner associates did not require them to steal— 
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although they did not condemn such thefts. They regarded stealing as 
acceptable for those willing to run the risks. Is the universe of delin- 
quent behaviour which Cloward and Ohlin are addressing too small a 
portion of the universe of all American juvenile delinquency? It is cer- 
tainly better to have too restrictive a definition of the dependent variable 
than the usual grab-bag of heterogeneous acts thrown together under 
the rubric of ‘delinquency’. But if it is true, as I suspect, that gang 
delinquency as defined by Cloward and Ohlin does not amount to 
10 per cent of the cases handled by American juvenile courts, then I 
would like to know whether the etiological process postulated by 
Cloward and Ohlin is relevant to other types of delinquency as 
well, 

Despite my misgivings about the narrowness of their dependent 
variable, I was grateful for its restrictiveness when I studied their 
etiological theory. Cloward and Ohlin have identified a major sequence 
leading to gang delinquency, and I am persuaded that their analysis 
was facilitated by the clarity with which they specified the roles they 
were trying to explain. They do not seem content, however, with 
identifying a major sequence. They argue that their explanation is an 
alternative to others offered by various theorists. But, as they themselves 
point out, ‘...the pressures that lead to deviant patterns do not 
necessarily determine the particular pattern of deviance that results’ 
(p. 40). Cannot different types of motivation drive a youngster toward 
the same delinquent adaptation?! I propose to consider in turn several 
etiological explanations of delinquent subcultures. Each explanation 
can account for the gravitation of some boys toward delinquent groups, 
but I do not think the criminology field is ready at this time to specify 
the percentage of subcultural delinquents in which a particular etiolo- 
gical sequence predominates. 

1. Inadequate socialization. As psychoanalytically oriented psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists point out, some children do not learn to control 
their impulses effectively enough to participate in social life on a normal 
basis.* _Inadequately socialized youngsters may or may not have more 
hostile and predatory impulses than the rest of us. Their major charac- 
teristic is that they lack a strong internalized policeman to keep them 
from acting upon whatever anti-social impulses they possess. Cloward 
and Ohlin say that ‘. . . deviance is not simply an asocial or primitive 
reaction . . . we do not view the delinquent as untouched or unreached 
by the society of which he is a part’ (pp. 36-7). What thev nrobably 
mean is that youngsters with personality disturbances du .... predomi- 
nate in the delinquent gangs they have known. Gang members ‘. . . are 
ordinarily quite capable of subordinating their individual interests to 
the larger interests of the group’ (p. 37). It is possible, however, that it 
takes one or more pathologically impulsive youngsters to crystallize a 
group pattern of delinquency. Furthermore, the less restrictive the 
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definition of delinquency, the more likely that socialization failure is of 
etiological importance. Albert Bandura, Urie Bronfenbrenner, Ronald 
Lippitt, and other students of child development have shown that the 
conditions of early socialization have consequences for later impulse 
control. 

I can well understand why Cloward and Ohlin wish to avoid a dis- 
cussion of family socialization. So little is known about the conditions 
leading to weak internal controls, and much is involved in gang delin- 
quency besides the personality make-up of the members. On the other 
hand, primitive asocial behaviour does come to the attention of juvenile 
and criminal courts; one has only to look at the drunken brawls and 
impulsive thefts on court dockets. Perhaps this is an instance of a 
pseudo-difference between sociologists and psychologists resulting from 
different levels of analysis. One interpretation of the high delinquency 
rates of lower-class neighbourhoods is that they contain dispropor- 
tionate numbers of multi-problem families, families which are not 
effective socializing agents, on the one hand, and are not effective units 
of neighbourhood control, on the other. This, I take it, is a central 
hypothesis of Henry McKay and his colleagues in the Chicago Area 
Project. It is true that the Chicago Area Project has emphasized neigh- 
bourhood organization and social control more than family integration 
and socialization, but this is probably a result of the Shaw-McKay 
assessment of the strategy of intervention rather than a consequence of 
their etiological theory. Cloward and Ohlin regard it as a weakness of 
the Chicago school of thought that it does not explicitly delineate the 
nature of the deviant motivations that have to be ‘controlled’. I suggest 
that the difference in approach is due to a difference in the perceived 
consequences of ineffective adult controls. Cloward and Ohlin feel that 
it is necessary to explain delinquent tendencies positively instead of 
residually (due to the ineffectiveness of adult controls). Perhaps they 
are right when highly-structured adolescent gangs are being considered. 
Perhaps Shaw and McKay are right when delinquent behaviour is 
looked at more broadly. 

2. Culture conflict. In a heterogeneous society with many ethnic tradi- 
tions and several rather distinct social classes, it is not surprising that 
complete consensus does not exist about right and wrong. What is 
friendly rough housing for lower-class men may be assault and battery 
for middle-class women. Traditional courtship behaviour for rural 
Negroes may be statutory rape for urban whites. Since the legislators 
and judges who write and interpret the criminal laws are mostly 
middle-aged, well-educated white males, it is their morality that is 
codified and enforced. Thorsten Sellin and Walter Miller call atten- 
tion to this external culture conflict and to the delinquency which can 
result from naive conformity to sub-group standards. Cloward and 
Ohlin are critical of Miller on several counts. They point out that his 
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conception of delinquency is broader than theirs. ‘By Miller’s definition, 
a social or athletic group which becomes involved in a delinquent 
episode is no less delinquent than are groups which are organized 
specifically for theft, street warfare, or other illegal activities’ (p. 70). 
They also point out that he cannot easily account for the origin of 
delinquent norms even if he is successful in explaining acts which violate 
middle-class laws. Third, they argue that Miller exaggerates the value 
differences between the middle class and the lower class. ‘Serious 
delinquencies, such as burglary, robbery, assault, gang killings, and 
drug addiction, violate lower-class as well as middle-class values’ 
(p. 71). Cloward and Ohlin are correct, I think, in their contention 
that Miller does not have a full explanation of highly structured gang 
delinquency. On the other hand, it does not appear to me that they pay 
enough attention to the culture conflict explanation of what Lemert 
would call ‘primary delinquency’. When street-corner loitering, tru- 
ancy, profanity, and petty pilfering is stigmatized by police and courts, 
the youngsters who begin as casual offenders may end up as serious 
criminals, 

3. Adolescent rebellion. If the boy does not perceive himself develop- 
ing toward the adult male role, he feels trapped in a frustrating situation. 
Thwarted in his aspiration to become a man socially as well as physi- 
cally, he finds the delinquent gang attractive. It offers him an import- 
ance he cannot achieve in legitimate society. Cloward and Ohlin point 
out the difficulties with this explanation. ‘It is... a rather long step 
from “‘youthful dissidence and protest” to systematic, recurrent 
thievery, organized street warfare, and habitual drug use.... The 
theory of adolescent protest may help to explain the emergence of 
“youth culture’, but it does not explain the conditions under which 
delinquent subcultures develop’ (p. 59). As Cloward and Ohlin indicate, 
the adolescent protest theory ought to explain the concentration of 
delinquency in lower-class neighbourhoods of big cities as due to 
especially difficult transitions to adulthoood for lower-class boys. Un- 
fortunately, the differential adjustment problems of adolescent boys 
and girls in different types of communities has not been studied sys- 
tematically. In our ignorance, a plausible case can be made for more 
serious adjustment problems among middle-class or among lower-class 
boys depending on one’s social psychological assumptions. 

Perhaps Cloward and Ohlin expect the adolescent protest theory to 
account for too much. The adolescent protest theory postulates that 
adjustment problems underlying the transition from childhood to 
adulthood can lead to delinquency. I do not think that Herbert Bloch 
or Robert Havighurst maintain that the frustrations of this transition 
must inevitably lead to delinquency—much less to particular types of 
gangs. Opportunity structure theory can help to explain the conditions 
under which adolescent role strains lead to certain types of delinquency. 
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As a matter of logic, it is not even necessary for the adolescent protest 
theorists to insist that lower-class boys have more difficult transition 
problems than middle-class boys. The question is: Do they handle their 
transition problems in ways that are more likely to lead to delinquent 
solutions? 

4. Status frustration. Although there are many references to the work 
of Albert K. Cohen in Delinquency and Opportunity, Cloward and Ohlin 
do not analyse Cohen’s etiological theory in Chapter 3 (‘Some Current 
Theories of Delinquent Subcultures’) as they do other theories they 
regard as less adequate than their own. Perhaps one reason for this is 
that Cohen, like Cloward and Ohlin, takes the class system as his point 
of departure for explaining the alienative motivations of delinquency.* 
But Cohen does not consider economic deprivations as the major frus- 
tration stemming from membership in the lower class (as Cloward and 
Ohlin do). Cohen considers the major frustration to be lack of status. 
He regards the delinquent gang as an alternative means of attaining 
the respect of significant others. Since economic rewards and social 
honour are highly correlated in the American system of social stratifi- 
cation, the implications of this difference in theoretical emphasis may 
not be immediately apparent. However, a programme to reduce 
alienation among adolescents would stress different features if it as- 
sumed that youngsters hungered more for recognition than for eco- 
nomic benefits per se. For example, most delinquents have a history of 
failure in school.‘ If the reason for this correlation is that school failure 
cuts off the youngster from the main channel for achieving economi- 
cally rewarding occupations (college), then the delinquency prevention 
programme ought to concentrate on getting as many boys headed for 
college as possible. If symbols of interpersonal success are just as 
gratifying to a boy as opportunities for a higher standard of living, then 
the delinquency prevention programme should attempt to provide a 
wider distribution of successes in extra-curricular activities as well as a 
higher proportion of students going on to college. 

In short, I am willing to embrace opportunity structure analysis but 
not at the cost of surrendering the complementary etiological theories: 
inadequate socialization, culture conflict, adolescent rebellion, and 
status frustration. I believe that various motivations can underlie even 
gang delinquency, but I am convinced that the more eclectic position 
is necessary if the dependent variable is the broad spectrum of juvenile 
delinquency. Cloward and Ohlin make a persuasive case for their point 
of view: that the recruit to the delinquent gang resents the ‘unjust’ 
economic deprivations that he experiences and that he anticipates con- 
tinuing to experience if he remains law-abiding. Furthermore, by 
assuming that feelings of economic deprivation are of central motiva- 
tional importance, they simplify their analysis of the impact of social 
structure on the alienated youngster. It is easier to talk about legitimate 
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and illegitimate opportunities when what is being considered is essen- 
tially the opportunity for financial gain. Nevertheless, I fear premature 
closure of the motivational issue; this is the kind of theoretical question 
that cannot be settled until more data come in. How frequent are 
problems of masculine identity among delinquent gang members? 
Problems of weak internal controls? Problems of self-defined incapacity 
to play occupational roles expected of adult men? Problems of status? 
Problems resulting from previous socialization into an ethnic tradition 
incompatible with the demands of American society? 

One final comment apropos of the action implications of Delinquency 
and Opportunity: The authors conclude by saying that ‘... the major 
effort of those who wish to eliminate delinquency should be directed 
to the reorganization of slum communities’ (p. 211). As Cloward and 
Ohlin know full well from their efforts in the Lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, this is a rather vague prescription. When government agencies 
or private foundations study the feasibility of providing additional 
opportunities to disadvantaged youth, they are addressing a broader 
issue than delinquency control. They are attempting nothing less than 
the fostering of upward social mobility. This means, of course, that the 
vast literature on social stratification should be tapped for insights on the 
strategy of intervention. Let me be concrete. Not only have studies in 
the field of social stratification been concerned with differential dis- 
tribution of wealth, income, and social status; political power has also 
been a dimension of analysis.6 How is this relevant to delinquency 
control? If ‘political’ is conceived broadly (as the locus of the decision- 
making process in a social system), then it is important for delinquency 
control to increase political as well as economic and status opportuni- 
ties. Only when people feel that they have something to say in what is to 
happen to them—whether what is happening is tenant organization in 
a public housing project or group psychotherapy in a correctional 
institution—are they motivated to participate enthusiastically in the 
programme. 

I hope that my comments will be recognized for what they are: a 
tribute to the intellectual stimulation of the book. A serious student of 
delinquency cannot afford to ignore Delinquency and Opportunity. 


NOTES 


1 This important point has been made 
before. Robert F. Bales distinguished 
between the underlying maladjustments 
of the alcoholic and his utilitarian atti- 
tude toward drinking (an orienting 
factor). See his brilliant study, ‘Cultural 
Differences in Rates of Alcoholism’, 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 
6 (1946), pp. 480-99. Edwin M. Lemert 
distinguished between primary and sec- 


ondary deviation in his stimulating text- 
book, Social Pathology, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1951. 

2 Fritz Redl and David Wineman, 
The Aggressive Child, Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1957. 

* Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: the 
Culture of the Gang, London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1955, Chapter 4. 

4 Jackson Toby, ‘Hoodlum or Busi- 
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nessman: An American Dilemma’, in 
Marshall Sklare (ed.), The Jews, Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1958, pp. 542- 
550. 


SHORTER 


The Life and Times of Ernest Bevin, Vol. 1, 
by ALAN BULLOCK. William Heine- 
mann, 1960. xiii + 672 pp. 50s. 

Tue task of the biographer of a public 

figure is a difficult one. The life of the 

subject cannot be understood and ap- 
praised without a description of the 
times the subject lived through. The 
times, however, must be so presented 
that they focus attention on the man, 
reveal his role and do not swamp or 

distort it. This problem of achieving a 

balanced presentation confronted Mr. 

Alan Bullock when he tackled the bio- 

graphy of Ernest Bevin. The measure of 

his success or failure in solving the prob- 
lem is a measure of the quality of the 
book as a biography. 

Ernest Bevin, a self-educated man with 
a crude but impressive intellect, did not 
join a trade union, let alone help to run 
one, until he was 29 years of age. Then, 
within less than 12 years he had moved 
through the emerging, still flexible, hier- 
archy of the Dockers’ Union and had 
succeeded in amalgamating the union 
with 13 other unions to form the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union. In 
less time still, through his work on the 
Mediation Committee during the 1919 
railway strike, his participation in the 
re-organization of the T.U.C. and his 
membership of the Council of Action in 
1920, he had emerged as a recognized 
force in the Labour Movement—a man 
with personality, determination, initia- 
tive and intellect. 

This man, with more apparent power 
than any previous union leader, went on 
as a union leader to live through times 
which were marked by the first two 
Labour Governments, a phase of intense 
industrial action culminating in the 
General Strike, the construction of a 
system of national collective bargaining, 
the collapse then recovery of the authority 
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5 Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. 
Lipset Class, Status and Power: A Reader 
in Social Stratification, London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1953. 
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of the Trades Union Congress, and the 
threat of world war. It was a period of 
contrasts and of action. 

Were any of these events influenced, 

perhaps determined, by Bevin’s inter- 
vention? Or was he carried helplessly on 
their wave, responding as best as he 
could? What was his real contribution 
to the development of the trade union 
movement in the inter-war years? What, 
even, was Bevin’s role in his own union? 
These were the questions one expected 
to find answered in Mr. Bullock’s 
book. 
The questions are not answered satis- 
factorily by Mr. Bullock. Precise answers, 
of course, were not expected for the 
variables were too numerous and too 
complex to permit the necessary ab- 
straction. The balance in the book ap- 
pears to have been unduly influenced 
by the availability of evidence. Some- 
times Bevin is lost in a maze of des- 
criptive material; at other times he 
emerges with prominence. On the whole, 
however, the background to Bevin’s 
activities receives a di ionate 
amount of attention. The result is not 
only an unbalanced presentation; it is 
also a very long book. Mr. Bullock has 
written what is virtually a general 
history of labour in the inter-war years. 
In this respect he has filled a gap in 
the literature. 

The life of Ernest Bevin falls into two 
convenient, clearly demarcated, stages: 
one covers his activities as a trade union 
leader up to 1940 and the other his role 
as a prominent member of the Govern- 
ment. The first volume of this biography 
covers the first stage but its compilation 
has influenced by the second, for 
Mr. Bullock appears to view the first 
stage as a somewhat inferior apprentice- 
ship through which Bevin passed on the 
way to becoming Foreign Secretary. 
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Emphasis is laid on certain activities of 
Bevin because they helped to throw 
light on the Foreign Secretary after 1945 
rather than illuminate contemporary 
labour problems. 

This emphasis gives the book a pre- 
tentious ‘from drayman to Cabinet 
office’ aspect which Bevin himself would 
have deplored. And because Mr. Bul- 
lock was continually looking over his 
shoulder at Bevin the Foreign Secretary 
one does not get an objective assessment 
of Bevin the union leader. Bevin is not 
criticized though his conduct at times, 
particularly in connection with the na- 
tional officials of his union, warranted 
criticism. His judgment was not always 
correct; sometimes: he was excessively 
aggressive while at other times he lacked 
courage. He was a ruthless man who 
would not tolerate subordinates who 
challenged him. There were indeed some 
unpleasant incidents in his career and the 
reader should know about them if he is to 
evaluate Bevin’s role. 

This book is well-written and inter- 
esting but it is neither what one expected 
nor what the dust-jacket claims it to 
be. A final, authoritative, biography of 
Ernest Bevin remains to be written. 

Vv. L. ALLEN 


Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict by 
ARTHUR M. ROSS and PAUL T. HARTMAN. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1960. 
219 pp. 

In this study Ross and Hartman analyse 
the patterns and trends in industrial con- 
flict in fifteen countries. They are con- 
cerned with changes that have taken 
place through time and with the factors 
that make for similarities and differences 
between the various countries which they 
examine. 

The most important conclusion which 
the authors draw from the study of the 
data they have used is that the strike is 
withering away. There has been ‘a 
pronounced decline in strike activity 
throughout the world’. Man-days lost 
through strikes have fallen steadily during 
the past twenty-five years; the ratio of 
strikers to union members has been only 
one-third to one-seventieth of what it was 
during the first three decades of the 
present century; the strikes that do occur 
are much shorter in duration, lasting only 
one-fifth to one-seventh as long today as 
they did in the 1900-29 period. 

Ross and Hartman believe that the 
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diminishing importance of the strike as a 
major weapon used in the process of col- 
lective bargaining is due to the following 
factors: (1) the growth of white-collar 
employees and their unionization; (2) the 
development of industry-wide bargaining 
with its concomitant, the development of 
professional negotiators on both sides; (3) 
the more active participation of the state 
in economic affairs. 

The influence of these factors must be 
set against the specific patterns of social 
behaviour in each country. or group of 
similar countries. The authors distinguish 
four basic patterns. The North-European 
Pattern—first variant; the North-Euro- 
pean Pattern—second variant; the Medi- 
terranean-Asian Pattern; and the North 
American Pattern. This classification is 
fruitful in so far as it enables the authors 
to emphasize variants influencing be- 
haviour that are specific to each of these 
areas. But doubts are raised of the value 
of these geographical concepts by the 
exclusion of many countries which come 
within their boundaries. Have these 
countries been excluded for lack of 
statistical data or because they were 
deviant? If the latter, the number of 
special cases grows rather large. 

Ross and Hartman have written a 
stimulating book which has the merit of 
being short and highly readable. The 
analytical methods they use are simple 
and their conclusions clear and definite. 
It would be easy to attack their study on 
the grounds of the unreliability and com- 
parability of the statistics they use, but 
they are well aware of the limitations of 
their material in this respect. Moreover, 
if one had to wait until completely 
satisfactory data were available, com- 
parative studies would never be made. In 
spite of the limitations, books such as this 
one are immensely valuable and ought 
not to wait until statistical purists can be 
satisfied. 

The weakness of the book lies in its 
strength; in its brevity and limited range 
of matter considered. For example, what 
they have to say about strikes in Britain 
is quite inadequate to provide an under- 
standing of the change in the pattern 
of strikes which has occurred. Their 
analysis provides a reasonably satis- 
factory explanation of the downward 
trend in the occurrence of major stop- 
pages, but it does not provide an adequate 
explanation of the growth of unofficial 
strikes in Britain. Ross and Hartman 
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simply say ‘It is not clear, however, why 
this conflict between militant local ele- 
ments and conservative national leader- 
ship is much more common in Britain 
than on the continent of Europe’. To 
dismiss a fundamental difference in this 
way is a serious deficiency; it could, how- 
ever, only have been overcome if more 
factors had been brought into the 
analysis, which would have added to the 
length and compiexity of the work. The 
growth of unofficial strikes in Britain can 
only be understood by bringing into the 
analysis legal, economic and institutional 
factors that are barely touched upon by 
the authors. 

Little attention is paid to the influence 
of the law on the propensity to strike and 
on the character of strikes; nor is 
sufficient consideration given to the influ- 
ence of such economic factors as full 
employment, the rise in the level of real 
income, and the influence of a balance of 
payments problem. Little is said about 
the peculiar structural characteristics of 
trade unions and not enough about the 
nature of the industrial relations systems 
that have developed indifferent countries. 

The fact, however, that this book is in 
some respects superficial does not make 
it either uninteresting or unimportant to 
students of industrial relations. It should 
have a conspicuous place in the reading 
list of any course concerned with the 
behaviour of people in industrial societies. 

B. C. ROBERTS 


Children in Need of Parents by HENRY 8. 
MAAS and RICHARD E. ENGLER, JR. 
Columbia University Press; London, 
O.U.P., 1959. xvi + 462 pp. 6os. 

Tuis is a study of how deprived children 
are cared for in U.S.A. The legal sys- 
tems, degree of co-operation between 
social work agencies and social charac- 
teristics of nine representative com- 
munities were studied in an attempt to 
assess their influence on child welfare 
practices in these communities. 

The authors say that their work was 
not a community study per se and it 
certainly has limitations in this respect. 
Against the basic concepts of culture, 
social system and role an attempt was 
made to assess ‘forms of social differen- 
tiation’ and ‘processes of social inter- 
action and cultural value orientation’ in 
each community. Apart from certain 
basic census data assessments were 
made on the basis of unstructured in- 


2g! 
terviews with certain ‘key persons’ such 


as doctors, lawyers, ministers and repre- 
sentatives of denominational and ethnic 
groups. One doubts the validity of the 
assessments arrived at. 

Having surveyed the child welfare 
practices in eight communities the au- 
thors derive certain hypotheses linking 
these practices with their assessments of 
the legal, interagency and social factors 
operating in each community. It was 
hypothesized, for example, that com- 
munities in which groups tend to be 
interdependent will be associated with 
foster family care, whilst communities 
with separate self-dependent groups will 
be associated with institutional care. 
Somewhat inconclusively these hypo- 
theses were tested in the ninth commu- 
nity and obviously they will have to be 
tested much more extensively before 
their value can be reliably ascertained. 

For social administrators and social 
workers the book constitutes a useful 
comparative study of child welfare prac- 
tice. It is reassuring to realize that the 
child care services in this country are in 
so many respects in advance of American 
practice. 

DEREK JEHU 


Issues in American Socia! Work. Edited by 
ALFRED J. KAHN. Columbia University 
Press, 1959. xii pa 354 BP >< 

Frontiers for Social ited by 
W. WALLACE pt ~ ee of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1960. 125 pp. 245. 

AMERICAN social work seems now to have 

gone full circle in one spiral of its 

development. During the last part of the 
nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth in the United States, the 
nascent social sciences provided welfare 
workers with their firmest available basis 
for analysing their experiences and 
developing services. Concerned with ‘the 
helping of le in trouble ... the 
improvement of social and living con- 
ditions ... and esmanship for the 
disinherited’ (Karl deSchweinitz’s terms 
in the second book under review), social 
workers in those days probably were more 
lastingly effective in their latter two 
callings than in the first-named. About the 
time of the First World War and through 
the 1920’s, American social workers were 
discovering in newly imported psycho- 
analytic theory grounds for modifying 
the tempo and rationally persuasive 
temper of theit approach to persons in 
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need; while American sociology in the 
1920's, as Lipset and Smelser recently 
noted in this journal (March, 1961), 
began its movement t ‘an 
academic field of study, apart from the 
concerns of social workers and social re- 
formers’. This parting was by mutual 
consent. In new psychiatric social work 
training programmes and the growing 
child guidance movement, social workers 
were gaining from psychiatry a new 
understanding of human behaviour and 
refining their methods accordingly. Even 
policies in the large relief-giving pro- 
grammes of the Depression Thirties took 
account of the new psychology. But after 
the Second World War, American social 
work began to seek again and ‘found new 
help from the revitalized social sciences’, 
as Alfred Kahn writes in the first chapter 
of his book. And in most of the twelve 
invited papers comprising Issues in 
American Social Work one finds the clear 
imprint of contemporaneous sociology 
on social work thinking today. Two of 
the four papers in Frontiers for Social Work 
are contributed by specialists in human 
ecology and conservation, and labour 
economics. 

The issues considered in Kahn’s nicely 
organized if inevitably somewhat uneven 
collection of papers are: the changing 
function of American social work, the 
knowledge basic to its practice, the 
organization of its services, and the pro- 
fessionalization of its workers. On 
American social work’s function, British 
readers may note with superiority argu- 
ments for health, housing and income 
maintenance provisions ‘as matters of 
right in the modern world and as social 
inventions essential to all complex 
societies’. Social workers must see ‘the 
residual function [e.g., public assistance] 
as one already far too narrow’ and pursue 
‘the ramifications of a social structure in 
which so-called “welfare services” are 
part of basic institutional arrangements’. 
Problems of recruitment for social work 
and the deployment of limited manpower 
are not, however, treated as major issues 
in this book. A thoughtful review of 
representative literature on knowledge 
which social work has developed for 
itself and knowledge which it has 
borrowed and should borrow from 
related fields is followed by papers 
on casework, group work, community 
organization, their ‘generic’ components, 
and the shaping of social policy. The last 
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of these typically encompasses con- 
sideration of man’s unconscious motiva- 
tion and the hope that social action will 
be based on scientific formulations of 
social change. A high point in Issues is 
Robert Vinter’s application of organiza- 
tional analysis to aspects of the structure 
of social services, an example of the 
application of sociological theory to 
welfare problems in ways which provide 
the ‘new help’ of which Kahn speaks. 
Two chapters by American sociologists 
Joseph Eaton and Henry J. Meyer— 
brought on to social work faculties by 
the Russell Sage Foundation—and a 
highly original social - psychological 
analysis of the social worker’s role by 
Polansky complete this book. If one 
nowhere in this anthology finds the 
public issues R. M. Titmuss discusses in 
his Essays on ‘The Welfare State’ analysed 
with such thoroughness—and if, by com- 
parison, Issues seems so much more 
private and ‘professional’—this difference 
reflects distinctions not only in what 
currently concerns American social 
workers and their British counterparts, 
but also in the two national cultures of 
which professions like social work are 
but one expression. 

Four essentially unrelated papers, 
bound together under the title Frontiers 
Sor Social Work, commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work. Dean Smalley tries, by 
allusion, to make a piece of them in her 
final chapter on some problems of social 
work education. Ewan Clague warns 
about forces which threaten America’s 
economy of abundance in the years 
ahead. Paul Sears portrays a future, tiny, 
overpopulated world, but fails to make 
explicit the grounds for his optimism 
regarding man’s powers and choices in 
trying to cope with such problems. Karl 
deSchweinitz offers counsel to social 
workers, drawn as lessons out of his nice 
outline of welfare history. Though each 
paper is illuminating, each remains a 
quite separate endeavour. Together, 
they suggest that the frontiers for social 
work may be seen as boundless, when it 
could be argued that limits and focus and 
synthesis are what the field most needs. 

HENRY 8. MAAS 


Society and Adjustment to Old Age by FAINA 
JYRKILA. Transactions of the Wester- 
marck Society, vol. V, Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, 1960. 
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Too Old to Work, Too Young to Retire. A 
Case Study of Permanent Plant Shut- 
down. Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan and 
Wayne University, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 

Tue first of these studies begins with a 
promising but brief discussion of the 
sociology of old age, but too soon 
abandons this, and proceeds to describe 
and analyse the results of a Questionnaire 
designed to determine the relation be- 
tween society’s attitude and the adjust- 
ment of old people. The survey was 
conducted in 1952 in the industrial town 
of Elmira, New York. 

The literary style is obscure and turgid, 
and the pamphlet is far from easy to read; 
the final conclusion is a depressing one— 

. the deprivations and deteriorations 
in old age seem to be inevitable. This 
fact incapacitates this group of people 
from living up to the expectations of 
the achievement-orientated industrial 
society. The positively valued goals of 
life are no longer within the reach of in- 
capacitated persons.’ 

This is the judgment arrived at by 
many people by means of observation 
and common sense, and it is of course 
satisfactory to have it confirmed by 
scientific research. The pamphlet’s use- 
fulness would have been greater if some 
suggestions had been made for mitigating 
‘the admitted deprivations. But this is 
apparently outside the writer’s province. 

The second pamphlet is considerably 
shorter, more intelligible and more inter- 
esting. It discusses the effects on the 
former employees, particularly the older 
men, of a plant shut-down in 1956. The 
plant belonged to the Packard Motor 
Company in Detroit, and the interviews 
on which the findings were based took 
place in 1958 and 1959. Here again 
nothing very unexpected is shown to have 
happened. The great majority of the dis- 
missed men obtained employment within 
a few months and most of them were 
still in jobs at the time of the second 
interview. As might be expected the 
older workers experienced the greatest 
difficulty, and there is some evidence that 
greater skill did not outweigh the dis- 
advantages of more advanced age. The 
older the worker, the more likely he was 
to have to take a job lower in status than 
that which he had previously held. 

The authors make some useful and 
interesting points and suggestions about 
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Government policy and advocate some 
of the methods adopted in Great Britain 
under the Distribution of Industry Acts 
for directing the location of new private 
industry into areas where unemployment 
is above the average so as to minimize the 


ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


Education and Retirement by BRIAN GROOM- 
BRIDGE. National Institute of Adult 
Education, 8s. 6d. 

Tus short study is an i instituted 
by the National Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion with the assistance of the Nuffield 
Foundation into the ‘Educational facili- 
ties available to the elderly and of the use 
made of these facilities, and the general 
role played by adult education in helping 
people to adjust themselves actively to 
their retirement’. 

The booklet brings ’ gether a good 
deal of information in regard to the age 
structure of the population and to the 
present pattern of adult education, which 
is, it might be thought, already fairly well 
known to the people likely to read the 
study; it also shows the relatively small 
provision made for men and women who 
have retired from work. The book is thus 
mainly descriptive and the section given 
to suggestions for future policy is short, 
though it makes some useful suggestions. 

The point that lack of resourccs owing 
to poverty is an extremely powerful 
factor in the fear with which many people 
contemplate retirement and emptiness of 
their lives when they reach this stage is 
discussed far too summarily. It is far too 
sweeping to say as Mr. Groombridge does 
‘The brewery manager is as likely to feel 
discontented and fretful as his labourer 
even though he does not have to live on 
tea and buns or wonder how to pay his 
coal bill’. Until real poverty is much less 
common among elderly people than it is 
today, the best endeavours to promote 
and carry out wide schemes of education 
will be useful for only a minority. 

| ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


Councils, Committees and Concern for the Old. 
Occasional Papers on Social Admini- 
stration, No. 2, by KATHLEEN M. 
SLACK. The Codicote Press, 1960. 160 
pp. 75. 6d. 


Tuts is an important report on recent 
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developments in social services for the 
aged. While it is limited in scope to the 
County of London many of the conclu- 
sions can safely be applied to the coun- 
try as a whole. Chiefly on the basis of 
local reports and personal interviews with 
officials and social workers Miss Slack 
examines in considerable detail the aims 
and functions of old people’s welfare 
committees and of various local authority 
and voluntary welfare services in each of 
28 metropolitan boroughs. She draws 
attention not only to major deficiencies 
in present policies, such as the lack of 
adequate laundry, meals, chiropody, oc- 
cupational and visiting services, but pro- 
duces evidence of extraordinary varia- 
tions from one area to another. Some 
boroughs spend several times as much on 
welfare as others; some employ a number 
of paid staff while others employ vir- 
tually none at all; and some are quite 
alone in running experimental and other 
services for which there is substantial 
demand. Miss Slack’s report does much 
to demonstrate the need for public in- 
quiry and new legislation. 


PETER TOWNSEND 


Sociology: A Systematic Introduction by 


HARRY M. JOHNSON. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1961. pp. 689, 42s. 


DR. HARRY M, JOHNSON is a professor of 
sociology at a little-known American 
college, whose work yet comes to us with 
the eminent commendation of Professor 
Robert Merton, of Columbia University. 
It seeks to be a systematic textbook, 
covering the entire field of Sociology. 
One of the frequent unjust charges, 
which Sociology has to rebut, is that it 
is too often construed as an omnium- 
gatherum, containing a little bit about 
everything. This is, of course, quite un- 
true of systematic writers such as Talcott 
Parsons, Lipset and Merton himself. 
Another no less frequent, but often un- 
just, charge against American education 
generally is that it conduces to this spirit 
of even pretentiously wide but superficial 
knowledge. I regret to say that, in my 
judgement, Professor Johnson’s book will 
give some comfort to the blasphemers. 
Contemporary Sociology is sometimes 
concerned with a general theory of social 
action. Sometimes its emphasis falls upon 
a Cultural Sociology which (except per- 
haps as macrocosmic, as distinct from 
microcosmic) assimilates itself to con- 
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temporary Cultural Anthropology; and 
sometimes again it is a study of social 
inter-relations and controls, which Pro- 
fessor Lipset calls Political Sociology. It 
is arguable that this last is quite in- 
distinguishable from Political Science as 
the last, at least, should be; and that 
an accidental administrative separation 
leads to much dissipation of academic 
effort. It is only to be deplored and con- 
demned that the political scientists think 
they need waste no hours removing their 
ignorance of the work of the sociologists; 
and the sociologists suppose that they 
can get along well enough without the 
effort of reading political scientists. When 
the study is of status, strata and class, of 
élites and pressure groups, of opinion, 
voting, government and controls, it is 
the common material of both disciplines. 
Professor Johnson rightly avoids the 
heresy that politics is just ‘State-govern- 
ment’; and devotes an entire section to 
civil politics. He mentions the works of 
Max Weber—but not Vierkandt or 
Ratzenhofer—and some of those (not 
The Rules of Sociological Method) of Durk- 
heim, as well as the work of Maclver, 
Parsons, Homans, Lipset and others. 
However, in a twenty-five page bio- 
graphical index, while one must, 
suppose, expect that Hobbes and Locke 
would not be mentioned—there are 
Lockes, A., and B. J., but no John—one 
notes that A. F. Bentley, Merriam, Lass- 
well, Easton, de Jouvenel, Graham, 
Wallas, not to speak of Lippmann and 
E. H. Carr, go unmentioned. 

I am tempted to call this an im- 
pertinence, since these men are writing 
on the very Political Sociology which 
Dr. Johnson is discussing. More chari- 
tably let us call it an extraordinary over- 
sight, perhaps to be explained by the fact 
that the first list are all labelled ‘sociolo- 
gists’, and the second mostly are not. But 
this argues the ‘departmental’ and text- 
book mind at its most arid. The reading, 
moreover, of a thousand articles by 
graduate students in professional journals - 
does not compensate for overlooking 
writing that is seminal in the field. 
Scholarship consists in this ability to 
distinguish. Further, whether the state- 
ment that ‘potential groups are a great 
source of flexibility and stability’ is sig- 
nificant I am not sure; but the student 


-who learns that ‘in England, a general 


election is held only when the cabinet in 
power ... cannot win a majority in 
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Parliament’ (italics mine), will be misled. 
Professor Johnson may not mean what 
he says; but what he says in detail is not 
true. 

The section after that on ‘Polity’ is 
broadly entitled ‘Religion’ (seventy-four 
pages). The problem might deter most 
people, especially when the second 
begins on ‘Religion and the Problem of 
Evil’; but it does not deter Dr. Johnson 
who hurries on in his pursuit of the 
general description of all things and 
encyclopaedic pansophism. He is as full 
of information as the great Dr. Sorokin 
used to be about the history of socio- 
logical ideas. However, Tillich, Barth, 
Maritain and the major works of Niebuhr 
remain unmentioned. I do not wish to 
appear captious. This is a very learned 
and painstaking work, although some- 
times apparently resting on the principle 
that all facts are born free and equal. 
One is, moreover, all too well aware that 
publishers, with their tongues hanging 
out, do everlastingly cry: ‘Give us a text- 
book.’ Rumour even has it that one pro- 
fessor in a senior British university re- 
marked, ‘How can we have a chair of 
Sociology, until there is a textbook?’ In 
this reviewer’s judgement, the good 
teacher must resist this commercial 
pressure; but there is a possible argument 
the other way. Like an honest Wagner 
Professor Johnson has shown us what can 
be done in the way of an over-all and 
polymath textbook. It now waits for 
some Faust of vision to write it. However, 
one may quote the words of Professor 
Merton, in his Introduction: ‘I could not 
possibly have succeeded in the attempt.’ 
No maa who makes a pioneer survey is 
lightly to be dismissed or to be otherwise 
than praised for his enterprise. 


GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


Reconversion Industrielle et Changements 
Sociaux: Un example: la chapellerie dans 
P Aude by seERGE moscovict. Librairie 
Armand Colin, Paris, 1961, vii + 
320 pp. 
Tuis is a good example of what is often 
referred to as ‘a thoroughly sound piece 
of work’. The author has been de ter- 
mined, as far as he possibly could, to let 
the facts speak for themselves. We are, 
accordingly, given a brief geographical 
sketch of the area, including some 
remarks about the climate; followed by 
details of the population of the area, 
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including its age structure, patterns of 
migration and so forth; accompanied 
by an outline of the general economic 
structure of the département, a description 
of the attitudes of workers toemployment, 
and details of the voting at elections 
between 1910 and 1956. This presumably 
sets the context for the study of economic 
and social change, although it is never 
clear how. 

The author, to be sure, does not eschew 
theory. In the bibliography, for example, 
The Social System is listed along with Social 
Theory and Social Structure; and he is care- 
ful to point out on a number of occasions 
that the Yankee City study of change in 
American shoe manufacture shows inter- 
esting similarities to change in the French 
manufacture of hats. Yet he is over- 
anxious to emphasize that ‘il ne faut pas 
généraliser les analyses développées a 
partir de l’étude d’une seule région’, so 
that the puzzled reader is never quite 
sure why so much detail is being pre- 
sented, except perhaps as interesting 
facts in themselves. Nevertheless, one 
conclusion does seem to emerge which 
the author recognizes himself, namely 
that the resistance to change in the Haute 
Valleé de l’Aude is not to be explained 
by an imponderable factor, inertia, nor 
by an intense attachment to tradition, 
but by the principle circumstances 
(modalités) in which the change is 
realized. We are, that is to say, to explain 
the particular by the particular. John 
Stuart Mill would, no doubt, have been 
delighted. 

It is, indeed, a very great pity that 
studies of this kind are not prefaced by 
much more thought than is usually given 
to them. Thus, workers are asked: ‘what 
would you like to obtain for your home, 
if you were able?’ and the answers 
possibly have some bearing for an under- 
standing of economic and social change; 
but why were they not asked something 
about their views on life after death? If 


the theoretical basis of opinion enquiries 
is not made clear how can we be sure 
about the interpretations which are made 


of the answers? What might otherwise 
have been a careful, detailed and useful 
study, full of interesting quotations from 
interviews, simple percentaged Tables, 
and possibly valuab ble cont correlations, 
has become, at least in this presentation, 
little more than a catalogue accompanied 
by after-thoughts. 


J. A. BANKS 
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Migrants and Proletarians by WALTER 
ELKAN. O.U.P. for East African Insti- 
tute of Social Research, 1960. ix + 
149 pp. 215. 

Tuts book is based on investigations in 

some twenty factories in Uganda. It dis- 

cusses the sources of unskilled labour, 
some difficulties in training Africans as 
skilled workers, industrial relations, wage 
rates, problems of efficiency, absentecism 
and labour turnover, and the attitudes of 
management. Dr. Elkan observes that 
the bulk of the labour force is still 
migrant, and remarks that a man who 
has his own land, however little, is less 
willing to sever all connection with his 
rural background than is a landless 
agricultural labourer. 

L. P. M. 


Men and Cultures: Selected Papers of the 
Fifth International Congress of Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnological Sciences, 1956. 
Edited under the Chairmanship of 
ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE. Pennsylvania 
University Press; O.U.P., 1960. 1205. 


Irs price and content make this book one 
of the least attractive buys offered in 
recent years to anthropologists. Possibly 
half of the 119 papers in it are so 
specialized that they should have been 
consigned to the pages of appropriate 
technical journals; relatively few people, 
we imagine, are likely to be interested in, 
say, ‘Methodological Problems of Free 
Doll Play as an Ethnographic Field 
Technique’, ‘The Fear in Tapirape Cul- 
ture’, ‘A Re-Evaluation of the Cultural 
Position of the Nootka’, “The Calf 
Sacrifice of the Todas’, or ‘Paleo-Eskimo 
of Disko Bay, Greenland’. Sections I and 
II (comprising respectively papers on 
‘Current Status of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Studies’ and ‘Theory and 
Method’) do, however, contain some 
welcome general contributions, notably 
on recent developments in anthropologi- 
cal studies in Europe, Asia, and America. 
Sociologists may be intrigued to find that 
anthropologists nowadays consider it 
legitimate to investigate, inter alia, ‘Jazz 
Choreology’, “The Christian Hymnology 
of the North American Indians’, and 
‘The Automobile in Contemporary 
Navaho Culture’; but, despite Firth’s 


reference to ‘the growing amount of re- 
search done in our own Western type of 
society’ by British social anthropologists, 
not one of the 39 papers in the section on 
‘Ethnography’ deals with other than 
primitive and, occasionally, Oriental 
societies. 
I. 8. 


Kossoh Town Boy by ROBERT WELLESLEY 
coe. C.U.P., 1960. 191 pp. 125. 6d. 
(P. 6s. 6s.). 


Dr. Cote—the first African Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England— 
has succeeded in re-creating the feelings 
of the first sixteen years of his life with a 
freshness little distorted by his later learn- 
ing. His autobiography’s fascination lies 
in the glimpses it gives us of Freetown 
Creole society seen from the inside: the 
Victorian father whom the author loved 
but who to the modern European seems 
a harsh figure with his frequent thrash- 
ings and encircling insistence upon 
standards much more exacting than 
those of his milieu. Freetown, too, had its 
eleven-plus, and the sociologist will notice 
how British middle-class preoccupations 
with the fee-paying grammar school and 
its distinctive uniform can be faithfully 
reproduced in an African colony. 
M. B. 


The Two Nations by RICHARD GRAY. 
O.U.P. for Institute of Race Relations, 
1960. xvii + 373 pp. 425. 

A uistory of race relations in the three 

territories of the Central African Federa- 

tion from 1918 to 1953. There is more 
detail on Southern Rhodesia than on the 

Protectorates. The principal topics dis- 

cussed are legislation dealing with 

African affairs, the range of attitudes 

current at different times among Euro- 

peans regarding the African and the 

appropriate place for him, and the 

appearance of African political leaders. 
L. P. M. 


The Luapula Peoples of Northern Rhodesia 
by 1. G. cunntson. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press for Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute, 1959. xiii + 258 pp. 35s. 

AN analysis of the political structure of 

the population of mixed tribal origins in 

the Luapula valley. The dominant 
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Lunda have a king and an aristocratic 
class; the subordinate tribes, themselves 
the subjects of earlier conquering immi- 
grants, have chiefs but no aristocracy. 
Villages are linked by ‘perpetual kin- 
ship’ between the headman of the 
‘owning’ lineages. ‘Owners of the land’, 
supposedly descended from the first- 
comers, perform fertility rites. 
L. P. M. 


Ruler and Realm in Early Fava. 8. SCHRIEKE. 
W. van Hoeve Ltd., The Hague and 
Bandung, for the Royal Tropical Insti- 
tute, Amsterdam, 1957. xii + 491 pp., 
loose map. 

THE monograph which gives this second 

collection of Schrieke’s writings its title 

has been compiled from his papers; that 
it should appear in a translated version 

without been published in Dutch is a 

tribute to the importance of Schrieke’s 

work to an international audience. It is 
also a compliment to that audience; 

Professor Wertheim and his editorial 

colleagues—the book is issued as the 

third volume in their ‘Selected Studies on 

Indonesia by Dutch Scholars’—must 

earn our gratitude and esteem. 

‘Ruler and Realm’ and the other 
pieces in this volume are essentially con- 
cerned with the span of Javanese history 
treated as a unit. Schrieke opposed the 
‘dismemberment’ of this history; in his 
day (he died in 1945) it was usual 
to treat the pre-Hindu-Javanese, the 
Hindu-Javanese, the Muslim, and Dutch 
periods as though they were historio- 
graphically special areas and problems. 
In tracing threads of continuity from 
early times to the present and in drawing 
parallels between situations widely separ- 
ated in years, Schrieke may have been 
thought by some to have gone too far in 
the other direction; but nobody reading 
him with sociological questions in mind 
could fail to be impressed by his grasp of 
Society. Problems of succession, ecologi- 
cal factors, warfare, messianism, re 
conversion—these are specimens of the 
topics he treats in such a way as to lift 
his work from the plane of Javanese 
history to the level of, let us say, oriental 
sociology. 

M. F. 

Child Guidance Centres by D. BuCKLE & 


8. LEBOViIcI. World Health Organiza- 
tion (H.M.S.O., 1960. 133 pp. 20s.). 


It may be thought at first glance that this 
U 
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monograph has little to offer the long- 
established Child Guidance Services of 
the U.K. and the U.S.A., as it is based on 
papers read and discussions held at a 
seminar arranged by W.H.O. in Laus- 
anne, 1956, with participants from the 
Mediterranean countries as well as Bel- 
gium, Spain and Portugal. In fact, it 
contains a most valuable re-appraisal of 
child guidance and its relation to the 
community. We in the West have begun 
to take too much for granted during the 
past twenty years and this monograph 
provides just the necessary stimulus and 
corrective. The emphasis is often strik- 
ingly unusual: it is placed, to take one 
example, on the diagnostic and thera- 
peutic value of history taking, and the 
time and patience needed to gather 
adequate and meaningful material. The 
authors suggest that the investigator 
should have a psycho-dynamic training 
if he is to evaluate facts and behaviour 
objectively. They give considerable 
thought to the importance of team work 
and of case conferences in the Clinic, and 
to the training of professional workers 
and their individual roles. They consider 
the Clinic secretary, not as a clerk but as 
one of the team, one who may be the first 
member to meet anxious and bewildered 
parents. They suggest that in the West 
there is a ‘tendency to over-value educa- 
tional processes and to intervene too 
often and too strongly in the develop- 
ment of the child’, using ‘further educa- 
tive measures’ which often add to the 
difficulties instead of remedying them. 
Altogether a sound, useful, provocative 


and stimulating monograph. 
E. 8. M. 


Handbook of Ageing and the Individual edited 
by JAMES E. BIRREN. University of 
Chicago Press (C.U.P.), 1959. a 

Tus handbook containing go2 

exceedingly i its title “an yee 


summarizing a large 
by a wide variety of authors dealing with 
certain aspects of ageing. The material is 
chiefly restricted to work on the bio- 
ee ee characteristics 
and there is very little which is 
pa Seep appar- 
ently a later handbook is to deal with 


social geratology and this will possibly 
be more related to the social scientists’ 
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field. The present volume contains four 
sections, the first dealing with the 
Foundations of Research on Ageing, the 
second with the Biological bases of Age- 
ing, the third with Ageing in Environ- 
mental settings, and the fourth with the 
Psychological Characteristics of Ageing. 
It is only in the third section that there is 
much that can be recommended to the 
sociologist; here there is some interesting 
material, particularly in a chapter on 
Work and Occupational skills, which is 
not only rather useful in itself, but directs 
the readers’ attention to other studies. 
There are other small bits of useful or 
interesting sociological information scat- 
tered about in the goo pages; but they 
are difficult to find, and the size and price 
of the book do not encourage the reader 
who is concerned with the sociology of 
this subject to obtain it in view of the 
relatively small reward which in the 
reviewer's opinion, it will offer him. 
R. C. 


Practice and Theory of Probation and Parole 
by DAVID DRESSLER. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; London, O.U.P., 1960. 
ix + 252 pp. 48s. 

Dr. Dresster’s book is intended as a 

text for courses in probation and parole 

in American schools of social work, and 
for in-service training. As such it cannot 
directly be applied to English conditions. 

It is nevertheless a very reasonable book 

which gives a clear impression of the 

many and varied aspects of probation 
and parole in America. 

There is quite a long historical intro- 
duction, together with an exposition of 
the main relevant legislation, followed by 
chapters dealing with various practical 
aspects of the subject. There is a praise- 
worthy awareness of the limitations of 
scientific knowledge about probation and 
a stress on the need for research. The 
book is clearly written with a relative 
absence of jargon, and there are some 
refreshingly irreverent remarks in places. 

It would be possible to take issue with 
Dr. Dressler on a number of detailed 
points, but in general his discussion can 
be warmly recommended. 

J. P. M. 


Harriet Martineau, A Radical Reformer by 
R. K. WEBB. Heinemann, 1960. xii + 


385 PP- 355. 
Tus is at the same time a revealing 
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biography, a careful investigation of a 
number of byways (e.g. mesmerism), and 

a helpful consideration of other, better- 
known topics from an unusual angle. 
Professor Webb has a good grasp of the 
historical background and has managed 
to tap an impressive range of primary 
sources. He brings out the influence upon 
Harriet Martineau of Necessarianism 
and the family business in Norwich in 
developing her basic ideas and creating 
her radical outlook. Her flair for writing 
quickly made her a ‘superior journalist’. 
Her whole life, as the author remarks, 
was spent in putting other people right— 
and losing their friendship. 

With her ear trumpet, ailments and 
eccentricities, Harriet Martineau lends 
herself to caricature. But Professor Webb 
has gone to considerable lengths to be 
fair to her. He emphasises her sincerity, 
friendliness and genuine sense of social 
purpose. He gives credit to her as a 
writer and believes her History has not 
been rated highly enough. He recognizes 
her capacity for hard work and her 
generosity. But, when all this has been 
said, he believes hers to have been a 
second-rate mind. She was ‘doctrinaire, 
utopian and woolly’ and, he suggests, 
‘latently homosexual’. This is a well- 
written and challenging study, at times 
profound and constantly illuminating. 

To Be 


Essays on Jewish Life and Thought, presented 
in honor of Salo Wittmayer Baron, edited 
by Jj. L. BLau and others. Columbia 
University Press (London: Oxford 
University Press). 1959. 496 pp. 60s. 

To the non-specialist Professor Baron is 

perhaps best known for his great eight- 

volume Social and Religious History of the 

Jews. Of the twenty-six essays in this 

Festschrift, only some are in that parti- 

cular field, but these include several 

likely to interest sociologists generally, 
and not merely students of Judaism; for 
example, on “The Cloakmakers’ Strike of 

1910” (dealing with an ep in the 

history of the International Ladies’ Gar- 

ment Workers’ Union), ‘Jewish Immi- 

grants in London in the 1880's’, and 

‘Flight from the Slums’ (a study of social 

mobility in the United States). Univer- 

sity teachers will also find pleasure in 

Mirsky’s paper on “Types of Lectures in 

the Babylonian Academies’, based 

mainly on the Talmudic literature. Other 
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essays deal with such topics as the 
emancipation of Dutch Jewry, Samuel 
Johnson’s ‘Grammar and Hebrew 
Psalter’, and, not unexpectedly, aspects 
of anti-Semitism. A useful and by no 
means narrowly parochial collection. 
.& 


From Field to Factory. New Industrial Em- 
ployees. By JAMES SYDNEY SLOTKIN. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1960. 
156 pp. $4. 

In the first chapter of this book the 
author states that the purpose of the 
studies discussed was to characterize and 
explain some problems in industrializa- 
tion from a social and anthropological 
viewpoint. To do this, the impact of 
industrialization on groups and units un- 
familiar with it is described, and various 
aspects of the demands made by the 
industrial system are examined. 

The importance of the theme at the 
present time is too obvious to require 
emphasis, and the book contains useful, 
if not very surprising, examples of the un- 
desired and often undesirable results of 
applying established industrial practices 
to individuals from a non-industrial 
background. It would, however, carry 
greater conviction if more information 
were given of the way in which these 
examples were collected. The conclusions 
appear to be based on a series of reported 
conversations without any indication of 
the circumstances in which they took 
place. 

In the conclusions the author indicates 
that those responsible for developing in- 
dustrialization are faced with a choice 
between the welfare of the people being 
industrialized on the one hand and the 
rapidity of industrialization on the other. 
The impression left on the reader is, how- 
ever, that no such choice is available: 
from the evidence, it would seem that any 
industrialist who does not adjust indus- 
trial practices to the cultural needs of the 
people affected will seriously slow down 
the rate of industrial development. 

B. N. &. 


A History of the Association of Engineering 
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tion, but it is vitiated by incorporating 
great masses of undigested and not very 
useful detail and political comments of a 
general nature which have little to do 
with the main subject of the book. One 
gets very little picture of the draughts- 
men, a key section of our labour force, 
in their curious place in British industrial 
life and society. 

On the whole, trade unions would do 
well to commission their histories from 
professionals. Even then the results are 
not always satisfactory, but one can only 
feel that Mr. Mortimer’s work docu- 
ments not only the history of his union 
but also the inadvisability of amateur 
historiography. Yet, having said that, it 
remains true that this is an essential 
volume for the student of trade union 
affairs. 

D. G. M. 


A ee Guide to the English 
Educational System by G. BARON, The 
Athlone Press, 1960. 97 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Tuis small book is a sound and balanced 
guide to the literature of the educational 
system of England and Wales. The 
material is well classified and well 
indexed, and periodicals and reference 
books are included, It must be an in- 
dispensable tool for any systematic study 
of the English system. The annotations 
are judicious and useful. 

Since this review is for a sociological 
journal, it should perhaps be mentioned 
that the Guide is not specifically designed 
for readers with a sociological orienta- 
tion. But it does include references to the 
available material on the sociology of 
education. 

A few queries present themselves. The 
journal Education may surely be said to 
include comment and articles on much 
wider issues than administration alone. 
Perhaps the comment on the Ministry 
as source of statistics for the country 
might have warned the reader of their 
lamentable inad ; and the reader 
of Gilkes on Ind lent Education of 
its one-sided view. A few 
omissions may be noted: A. Loewe and 
Arnold Nash on university education; 
Mountford on student failures at Liver- 

; Peterson’s Educating our Rulers and 
itehead’s Aims of Education. 
K. G. C. 
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First Population Census of Sudan 1955/6. 
Townplanners’ Supplement, Vol. 11. Town 
plans prepared by ZEIN M. OMAR. 
Khartoum. April, 1960. 149 pp. 


Tue Sudanese census has been welcomed 
as one of the best planned and executed 
of its kind, especially considering the 
country’s size—the largest in Africa. As 
the Sudan has a planned economy 
because all the major branches of pro- 
duction and distribution are state 
owned, the need for a careful, very full 
census is obvious. Yet where else are we 
given 61 two-colour town plans, all of 
the same high level of draughtsmanship, 
some of them published here in seven- 
fold format? This volume exacts another 
word of praise: publication is of as high 
a standard as the field work, probably a 
unique achievement in Africa. 
&. & 


Elements of Vital Statistics by B. BENJAMIN. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1959. 352 pp. £2 16s. 

Tis book arises from an attempt to 

bring up to date Sir Arthur Newsholme’s 

Elements of Vital Statistics which has been 

out of print for some time. Dr. Benjamin 

found, however, that the book has had 
to be completely recast to take account 
of developments and advances in the 
subject. The book is still designed for 

‘those not equipped for higher mathema- 

tical investigations’ though some of them 

will find the extreme conciseness with 
which certain aspects of the theory of the 
life table are treated fairly heavy going. 

Rather less than half of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of the population 
census, vital registration, fertility and the 
life table and other measures of mortality. 

The remainder deals with statistics of 

morbidity in general, and with the study 

of specific morbid conditions, such as 
infectious diseases, tuberculosis, cancer 
and mental illness, to mention only a few. 

Dr. Benjamin’s wide experience as a 

statistician in the General Register Office 

is evident throughout the book, and he 
has performed a most useful service in 
bringing together and discussing the 
many contributions to medical statistics 
that have taken place since the war. It 
should be of interest not only to students 
of vital statistics, but also to those inter- 
ested in the social and statistical aspects of 
medicine, and deserves a wide circulation. 
E. G. 
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The Sociometry Reader, edited by Jj. t. 
MORENO and others. The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1960. $9.50. 

‘In the last hundred and fifty years, 
three main currents of social thought 
developed—sociology, scientific social- 
ism, and sociometry...’ Moreno must 
support the grandiloquent opening words 
of his preface by equating sociometry 
with all social measurement. But the 
contents of this reader follow convention 
in resting largely on the. use of tests of 
sociometric choice. There is little refer- 
ence to such fields as group psycho- 
therapy or psychodrama. 

The first sixth of the book gives a 
taste of Moreno’s characteristically tan- 
talizing and obscure speculations. More 
than a third is devoted to matters of 
methodology, such as measurements, 
chance experiments, and evidence on 
reliability and validity. The third part 
covers major areas of exploration, in 
educational, industrial, military and 
community settings; fair space is given 
to the recent field of perceptual socio- 
metry, with an instructive introduction 
and bibliography by Tagiuri. The book 
concludes with a long self-conscious look 
at world trends in sociometry. 

The book is sloppily edited. Names are 
mis-spelt. Footnotes refer into a vacuum. 
Original texts are cut without sign. The 
sources are given only at the beginning, 
are consequently hard to refer to, and do 
not completely tally with the text. Four 
paragraphs from a caption have got into 
the text with bizarre results. And the 
index is totally inadequate. 

This book is not organized well enough 
to be recommended as an introduction. 
But it is a valuable compilation of some 
of the major contributions to sociometry 
up to about 1956. 

D. E. G. P. 


Readings in Human Relations edited by 
KEITH DAVIS, Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Management, 
Arizona State University, and wILLIAM 
G. scott, Associate Professor of Man- 
agement, Georgia State College of 
Business Administration. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Management, 1959. 

Tuis book contains extracts from writings 

dealing with the wide area broadly 

termed ‘Human Relations’. The purpose 
of the book, according to the Preface, is 
to give a ‘balanced interpretation’ of 
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recent developments in this field—an 
ambitious objective in view of the lack of 
definition of the subject and the wide 
range of disciplines which have some 
contribution to make. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the standard of the 
extracts is uneven and the general impres- 
sion not entirely satisfying. The book 
certainly contains some very valuable 
articles, as for example the extract which 
attempts to explain group dynamics 
training in language the layman can 
understand. But on some complex and 
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go! 


highly controversial topics on which a 
great deal of work has been done, such as 
wage administration and incentives, the 
presentation of a few selected points of 
view without adequate discussion of the 
issues raised is inevitably unsatisfactory. 
Interesting though some of the articles 
undoubtedly are, the book raises the 
question of the suitability of such collec- 
tions of ‘readings’ as a method of pre- 
senting problems requiring systematic 
analysis and balanced discussion. 
B. N. 8. 
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